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SOME MORE NEW BOOKS. Tue Great Successes oF Last YEar. 


Ten Orations of Cicero, with Selections from the Letters. | Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades. By James Batpwin, 


Edited by Wittiam R. Harper, Ph.D., President of the Ph.D. Eight books— one for each year; Five Books, for 
University of Chicago, and Frank A. Gattup, A. B., Pro- ungraded schools. 
fessor of Latin, Colgate Academy. This book is intended Early introduction to the best American and English authors. 
to be very practical throughout, and in its preparation the Beautiful illustrations. 
sole aim has been to meet the needs of the preparator ; 
students who would be likely to use it.. P “* wid | Natural Geographies. By JacqurEs W. Repway, F.R.G.S., 
and RusseE__ Hinman, author of the Eclectic Physical Geog- 
Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero. ; Edited for raphy. The study of the earth as the home of man. Induce. 
sight reading by J. C. Kirttanp, Junior, Phillips Exeter tive, uatural treatment. Frequent reviews and exercises in 
Academy. It is believed that with the help given in the comparisons. Correlations with language work, history, ete. 
foot-notes, these selections will not prove difficult to students Elementary, $ 60: Advanced, $1.25. 


who have begun the reading of Cicero, and that they will be 
found to have sufficient interest to justify their use as late | Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship. A system which 


as the first years of the college course. $ .50. develops the three essentials of good penmanship with the 
The Story of the Thirteen Colonies. By H. A. Guerper. least expenditure of time and effort; viz., legibility, rapidity, 
A fascinating historical reader, as well as a reliable text-book and beauty. Many dainty drawings given which can be 
in the history of our country. All the main facts of colonial copied by the pupil. Per dozen, $ .75. 


history presented simply yet vividly, and the whole 80 at | short Course in Music. (Natural Music Series) By Frep- 


ranged as to be intelligible and deeply interesting to grammar ERIC H. Riptey and Tuomas Tarrer. An elementary course 
school pupils. Attractively bound. Fully illustrated. $ .65. in Music for schools wherein special attention cannot be 
Our New Possessions. (Current Events for School Use.) given to this subject. pook ft, . » «8am 
$ .10. 


Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Philippines. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


MAYNARD’S FRENCH TEXTS. | TILL THEY COME, . 


THE ORDERS BY MAIL FOR 


Po. 1. Bois Dormant, Le No. 6. Petites Sistoiren Bafantiogs. by Mlle. | 
otte ementary de Pompery ementary 02 

No.2. Mele-toi de ton Metier, by Mlle. L. Brn- No. 7. Petit, Livre’ d’Instruction 7 de Di- W ll ( h | t t 

neau. Klementary. of 20 ver issement. Elementary. Cloth........ .20 1 1ams S o1ce 1 era ure. 
No.3. Huit Contes, by Mile. Marie Minssen. /e- No.8 Un Mariage @Amour, by Ludovic Halevy. | 
Ge | | Generally it requires the work of the professional school-book agent to bring 
No.5. Ce qu’on voit, by Mile. FE. de Pompery. | No. 10. Le Chant du Cygne. Advanced. Cloth. even the best of new text- books to the favorable attention of te: ashe rs, but hone 


(In preparation.) 
books seem to be their own advocates. Every mail brings orders from those who, 


having seen the series, desire to introduce it in their schools for supplemen- 


This Series of French Texts is intended prince ae for beginners, although it will contain some volumes 
suitable for students who have attained some proficiency in reading. Fach volume is carefully edited, by an 
experienced teacher, with notes or vocabulary, or both,as the case may be. The type is large and clear, and A 

tary reading. 


the volumes are tastefully bound. 
Specimen copies sent by mail on receipt of price. Send Sor samples. We deliver the five books anywhere, by mail, on receipt 
.75. Order from us at either New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or C hicago. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 29, 31, 33 E. 19th St., New York. 


Boston: H. [. SMITH, Agt., 14 Ashburton Place. Chicago: J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 306 Michigan Ave. | 


VERY ONE is talking about expansion. k’ 
Notwithstanding the expansion in the use of ster 00 5 Bhs Pi has been 
none in the price, but they are everywhere offered, notwithstanding their first-class qual- 


26 John St., New York, 


ity, at the most reasonable rates. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Won’ Shader Xo 


NOTES :ON:NEW :.GOODS: 


Our new spring line of writing-tablets is the most elegant we have yet offered. | Seu 
Our designs are distinctive and individual, and very chaste and attractive in effect. | Negi Anns 


Westchester Royal (28 in all). 
Very excellent high-grade papers 
have been put into many of 
has been the waichword. If it is 


We here present two of the con- 
ventional designs, the Japanese 
design Vashtai, Stanton, 
and two of the illustrative de- 


— signs, Reverie and Study in these tablets, and improvement ste waste) 

Red. In the same series are: Study in Brown, an Acme tablet, you know it is artistic and solid value. 

Study in Green, and Study in Purple, and it would ACME : GOODS | DEMAND : ACME 

be difficult to choose among these four studies. ALWAYS : SATISFY. GOODS : ALWAYS. 
The other illustrative designs are: Blue Eyes, Colum- WATCH : FOR | WRITE: TO: US. en 


THESE : GOODS. DOES : NOT: KEEP: THEM. 


Acme : Stationery : and : Company 


SALFSR( 


bia, Daffodils, Eagle, France, Germany, Rose 
Buds, Russia. : : : Zhe conventional designs are: 
Aloha, Banner, Ceres, Elk, Englo, Gold Seal, 
Isis, Le Roi, Linden, Marmion, Sceptre, Senior, 


Orrice AND FAcTory 
North Ninth St., Brooklyn 309 Broadway (kK: 


M eal ), New York 
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DIE-STAMPED 
MONOGRAM .. 


PAPER 
Style 127 Style S4 
We will engrave die (any 2 or 3 initials) in either of 
the stvles shown in this “Ad” and will stamp 
tvo quires tine Correspondence Note Paper, in 
colored ink or bronze, with envelopes, for v5 
With Die Illuminated, S1,.50. Express Prepaid 
24 shs. fine Note Paper stamped with 
ony initial desired, and 25 env. B80e. 
' Six different sheets of fine Correspond 
ence Note, stamped with any initial 3 
sheets witheny, to mateh 
and our elegant Sample Book, lOc. 


50 ENGRAVED COPP-LR PLATE VISITING CARDS, 75c 
Wedding Invitations, $4.00 for 100. 


J. L. WOLFF, Box 136, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


GENTS WANTED. — (ood, live men in every 
locality to represent a large Manufacturing 
Company and introduce their goods, Steady em- 
ployment and large income in good, legitimate bus- 
iness assured to men that are honest and willing to 
attend to business. References required, Send 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply to 
THE REX MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
228 Chartres Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


» Circulars 
Free. 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COPIPANY, 


152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac : Tunnel : Route. 


The Short Line Between 


BOSTON 
ALBANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 


And All Points Wesi. 
Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON anv 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 


And All Canadian Points. 


AND 


Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 
For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, MASS 


Silk Fringe Cards,Love, Transparent, Escort & 
i 7 Q unce Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 

P Prize Puzzles, New Games, Magical Illusions 

P &o. Finest Sample Book of Biggest list of 
Visiting and Hidden Name CARDS Premiums 
All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohiv, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, a// 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or 
will be sent by express, on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Important to 


Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL oF 
EpucaTIoN within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


fertilize or prey upon them. 


interest. 


Dr. Epwarp R. SHAW, Dean of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York 


University. 
‘Nothing in the line of illustrations 
for Nature Study, which have come un- 
der my observation, equal the heautiful 
colored plates recently issued by Messrs. 
They 


rate, timely and well planned. 


Raphael Tuck & Sons. are accu- 
They 
furnish a very valuable means of render- 
ing Nature Study, which is now receiving 
so much attention in our schools, still 
more effective and pleasarable.” 


Dr. W. W. PENDERGAST, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Min- 
nesota. 

be 


“T think they might made good 


use of in schools that are pursuing Nature 


Study, as all schools should.” 


A series of Thirty large plates, prep : + ds 
natural colors, showing the construction and habits of the principal 


structure, flower and fruit of many specimens of the vese 


These plates probably come as near or neare? 
proportions and minutest details; and have the fa 
The origin of each object is shown; its svur 
accepted educational axioms, familiar objects are trea 


Some Opinions as Expressed by Prominent Educators regarding these Nature Study Charts. 


imporcant Publication in... MATURE STUDIES. 


ared by Prof. K. G. Lutz, A.M., Instructor in Natural History and Zoology, printed in 
creatures of the animal world; and the growth, 
table kingdom, with the various insects and animalcula which 


. 
-to Nature than anything of the kind ever published. They are absolutely true in color, 
scination of absolute reality which appeals to every Nature-loving child or student. 
ce of subsistence and the principal causes of its extinction; and, conforming admirably to 
ited in the earlier numbers of the series; and in the later numbers, things of remoter 


Dr. CHAs. R. SKINNER, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, New 
York. 

‘“*I have examined these Charts with 
much interest. They are beautiful speci- 
mens of work and could be used to ad- 
vantage in many of our schools, I wish it 
were possible to place one of your Charts 
in every Public School in the State.” 


Dr. WILLIAM R. JACKSON, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Ne- 


braska, 
‘*T feel confident that they will fill an 
important place, e<pecially in schools 


where Natural History is taught. Iam 
highly pleased with the illustrated plates 
with their colors so true to nature. They 
should serve to give added interest to the 
study of nature, and in the hands of a 
competent teacher should prove an effi- 


cient adjunct to the usual supplies.” 


A comprehensive descriptive 7land-Book prepared by Prof. Lutz and translated by M. Michaelis, Lecturer on Zoolegy at the Frcebel 
Educational Ins itute, London, for the use of both teachers and students, accompanies each full set without extra charge. 
They are issued ina strong, handsome board and cloth-bound portfolio and variously mounted on fine paper, strong millboard with 


cord for hanging, on linen, and aiso with rollers. 


Address, Educational Department, 


For prices ct complete sets or single plates, also ior Descriptive Illustrated Circular, 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, Ltd., 368 Broadway, New York 


EXPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY SECTION. 


FOR 


VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


JOSEPH GILLCTTS ““) 


GRAPH PEN, / 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 


— © YOSEPH 
 MULTISCRIPT 


The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
...91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS..... 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


—— 


- 


The only machine that embod- 
ies all of the experience 
achieved in the making 
of writing machines. It 
began at the beginning 
and led the way up to 
the utmost perfection of 
mechanism yet attained, 
i. e., to the Remington 
Models Nos. 6, 7, and 8 


(wide carriage). 


327 Broadway, New York 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


TIME is 


MONEY 


SAVE /T USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO,AND FROM 
COLORADO UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘“‘The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 


Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


“The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacific Railroad address 


Kk, TENBROECK, Gen’l Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York, 
E. DICKINSON, General Manager, 


8. A. HUTCHISON, Ass’t Gen'l Pass’r Agt., 
1. LOMAX, Gen'l Pass’r & Tkt. Aot.. 


W. MASSEY, 


New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
5+ State St, Boston, Mass. 


Omaha, Neb. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Send for New 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Catalogue. 


W 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal, 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


uy E CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
nents. Piano instruction, Mason and Viirgil meth- 
odscombined. For circulars apply to 

Miss JuLIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


) ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. RARTLET?. Principal 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiIDGEWATER, MAss, 
kor both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
2 For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL 


SCHOOL, WrsTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 

For eatalogues address 

CHARLES 8S. CHAP®N. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FirciuBorG, MAss, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G, THOMPSON, Principal. 


KOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, 
qe LECTURKRS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
tor Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A Woman with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School,gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes, 

Address 


WiNSHIP THACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Business. 


For pleasure or business travel you 
can never do better than to use the 
Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Ry. It furnishesevery known 
useful convenience for safety and 
comfort; the route is interesting, 
the journey restful and pleasing. 
If yours is a business trip you 
want fast time and punctual service 
in addition to comfort. These are 
the very points which have made 
famous the great through trains 
over this route between Chicago, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and 
30ston. Copy of “Book of Trains’’ 
sent free by A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T.A., Cleveland, 0. 


| 
| 
Planetary Pencil Pointer 7 
Pleasure or 


Supplement to JouRNAL 


or Evucation, March 9, 1899. 
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“GENERAL LIBRARY, 
UNIV. OF MICH. 
2 1000 
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AT COLUMBUS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 
GREAT MIDWINTER MEETING, 


CoLumBus, On10, FEB. 


Chicago in February, 1900. 

Pres.dent, A. 8. Downing, New York, for 18! 9-1900. 

Columbus did everything grandly. 

President E. H. Mark, Louisville, gave the depart- 
ment a great programme. He deserves all the con- 
gratwations that were showered upon him. 

The department has never had a larger gathering 
or a more uniformly successful programme. 

There was no sky-rocket session, as the Harris-Max- 
well episode at Richmond, or the Harris-MeMurry 
event at Cleveland, There was no epoch-making dis- 
cussion, but the uniform height of the papers and dis- 
cussions was unusual and has probably never been ex- 
celled. 

J. A, Shawan, superintendent of the Columbus 
schools, was one of the most efficient chairmen that 
any local committee for the entertainment of the 
superintendents has had. His adjustment of every 
detail was perfect. 

Columbus is a fine convention city. 

‘The Chittenden was the one great success as a hotel. 
Only praises were uttered by the guests. Everything 
was first-class and the service prompt. 

State Superintendent L. D. Bonebrake and the en- 
tire state department of education was devoted to the 
interests of the superintendents. 

The city press had good reports of the meetings and 
devoted much space to affairs connected with the de- 
partment. The State Journal and the Columbus 
Iispatch did specially good reportorial work. 

President J. H. Canfield of the State University 
Was an accomplished host. He was for some years 
secretary of the National Educational Association; he 
was president in 1889, and therefore has an acquain- 
tance that few men enjoy to such an extent. He is 
gifted upon his feet, and his address of weleome had 
that platform poise and personal touch that can only 
come from such conditions. fis delightful luneh at 
the Columbus Club in honor of Dr. W. 'T. Harris was 
one of the notable events of the week. 

Miss Ilelen Frazer, drawing supervisor of the city, 
is to be credited with the most delicately artistic plat- 
form adornment, probably, ever enjoyed by the super- 
intendents in their mid-winter meeting. It was ex- 
quisite art in every detail. 

Nowhere else have the pupils sung for the depart- 
ments so pleasingly as did the class of Miss Elizabeth 
Scott at the opening session. 

It was the good fortune of the city to have a man 
of attainments and reputation, Dr. Washington 
(rladden, to lead the devotions. 

The every-way happy greeting of welcome from Mr. 
Shawan was heightened by the knowledge of what he 
They had al- 


ready entered into his weleome before he spoke it. His 


had done for the comfort of the guests. 


analysis of the situation, placing Ohio as the happy 
camping ground of the sons of Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth before they scattered over the Great Plains, and 
their reunion on this occasion, in the home state of 
our great president, to celebrate the accession of many 
islands in many seas, enlarging indefinitely the idea of 
the American school, was one of the notable utter- 
ances of the session of 1899. 

President Mark has a faculty of passing from the 
vay to the grave and back again with fine effect. 

Never were so many railroad men at a meeting of 
the department. 

The annual meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at the same time as that of the superin- 
tendents made things lively at the hotels. 


20, 21, anp 22, 1899. 


Dr. HK. de. White is the oldest living president of the 
He occupies a place of high honor in 


departinent. 
Ile is not only one of the 


the hearts of the brethren. 
seniors in the service, but of greatest activity in ser- 
vice. No other American superintendent, past or 
present, delivers so many addresses on education in so 
many sections of the country and receives so much 
money for it as Dr. White. Le would wear out nine- 
tenths of the men ol the department should they try 
to fellow his lecture prograinme for twelve months. 
Ilis home in Columbus is one of the most beautiful 


owned by any school man in the country. His. 


Wednesday evening address was a masterly study of 
the development of supervision. 1t will appear in the 
Journal of Education at an early day. 

State Superintendent E. 8. Prettyman of Maryland 
thinks the United States government should aid edu- 
cation in the states so far as possible by the equitable 
distribution of public lands. He fortities his position 
by a skillful array of the history of the distribution 
of public lands. ‘he Journal will publish this paper. 
Mr. Prettyman will not admit that there is any charity 
in this matter. It is merely self-defense, and a com- 
mission should be appointed to arrange an equitable 
division. 

State Superintendent R. C. Barrett of Lowa made 
his first appearance upon the programme of the de- 
partment. He thinks every state in the Union is 
abundantly able to look after its own educational in- 
terests. States should neither ask nor receive govern- 
ment aid. 

President George 
tucky, took an active part in the meetings. 
something to say and says it well. 

Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y¥., is as clean- 
cut a student of educational problems as there is in 
the service, and as good a man to draw conclusions and 


He thinks the school is as responsible 


Fairchild, Berea College, Ken- 


Ile has 


state needs. 
for what a man reads through life as for what he reads 
in school. No school does the right thing by a child 
who lets him go forth into the world without an es 
tablished habit of reading good books from apprecia- 
tion of them and love for them. [It would be as sen- 
sible for a shipyard to allow a beautiful vessel to be 
launched amid great enthusiasm without a rudder as 
for the celebration of the graduation of a class with 
commencement festivities with no provision to steer 
the reading habits upon the sea of life. Jf Mr. Wil- 
liams will only follow up this crusade, he will win a 
permanent place in the history of education. 

Librarian J. C. Dana of Springfield is organizing 
a library campaign among educators, which can but be 
of great service to the schools, and through them to 
the nation 

The Journal of Education will soon publish a sym 
posium upon the use and abuse of the public library. 

State Superintendent L. 1). Hervey of Wisconsin 
thinks the library should be a factor of the school, and 
should be under the general direction of the board of 
education rather than of a special board of trustees. 

The city of Washington has three large school li- 
braries, and each has a trained librarian whose whole 
time is given to encouraging the reading of good books 
by the pupils. Is this true of any other city? 

The cigarette came in for several raps. Neverthe- 
less, they were more or less in evidence with cigars 
where the schoolmen congregated for social comrade- 
ship. 

The chief entertainer of the week was Mrs, Alice 


White Devol, daughter of Dr. k. E. White. She gave 
several charming renderings of masterpieces. 

David KX. Goss of Indianapolis was in quarantine at 
his home with scarlet fever. ‘Chey are more rigid in 
their quarantine laws in Indiana than in the East 
evidently, 

It was vurrently reported that Columbus was to be 
ordered into quarantine by the board of health on 
This would have tied up 1,000 and more 


Thursday. 
‘here were several cases of smallpox in 


educators, 
the city, one physician estimating the number as 
high as sixty-five. ‘There was quite a flutter of excite- 
ment at the report. Color was lent to the report by 
the announccinent of Mr. Goss’s quarantine. 

The Herbartian Club, as usual, had the best roun | 
table of the week, excepting in this case that of the 
women city superintendents. 

Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of Indian schools, 
was the highest woman official at the meeting. As 
one saw this accomplished woman, the centre of every 
social gathering at which she was present, the embodi- 
ment of personal grace and social accomplishment, it 
was not easy to believe that she is the hardest worked 
official in the Indian service, having visited far-away 
Indian schools never before seen by a high official of 
the Indian department. It is a high tribute to her 
character and courage that she has faced hardships 
and made journeys in the Indian districts that few 
Western men, even, would care to undertake. Out of 
all this she comes forth to grace social occasions as 
daintily as though her life was passed in being pre- 
pared for the perfection of social grace. 

very session had a crowded house. 

The auditorium was one of the best in the history 
of the department. 

The order was exceptionally good. 

‘There were no diverting excursions. 

The theatres seemed to have great attractions for 
those who had lady friends in the convention or in 
the city. The plays are reported as excellent, but the 
byplay was undoubtedly better. 

Bruce’s Bulletin was a success and an 
It is a trifle amusing to the frater- 


As usual, 
accommodation. 
nity to see how persistently he declares his publication 
to be the most popular educational journal in America, 
It apparently pleases him and does no one else any 
harm. Ile deserves all the popularity he has attained, 
for these bulletins are a lnxury. 

The absence of C. W. Bardeen, one of the favorites, 
was often commented upon, 

Colonel FF. W. Parker of the Chicago normal school 
was detained by the illness of Mrs. Parker, and much 
regret was expressed at his absence. 

There will be enough hotels at Chicago and they 
will all be good. The expense will be no greater than 
in smaller eities. 

The grandest effort at Columbus, judged by popular 
and critical estimate, was the address of Supervisor 
tieorge H. Martin, Boston, upon “Unseen Forees in 
Character Making.” It was ingenius in conception, 
scholarly in material presented, brilliant in phrasing, 
classic in English. 

Ohio furnished a large delegation. 

The registration was beautifully attended to. 

It is always unfortunate to have the formal general 
reception take place the last evening, when most of 
tie visitors hav 

“No slate has been prepared and no names have 
President 

Whew! 


repre- 


‘departed 


been menfioned as to who shall suceeed 

Mark.”—Columbus Dispateh, February 21. 
Howard J. Rogers of Albany, 

sentative on the Paris commission, made a clear pre- 


edueational 


sentation of the plans, purposes, and needs of the 
managers of the Expositon of 1900. 

Dr. James F. Russell, Teachers’ College, New York, 
made a plea for more competent preparation for 
Lead hers ol secondary hools. ‘These teachers need 


more general knowledge, more professional knowl 
edge, more special knowledge, and greater skill in 
teaching. 


Joseph H. Stewart, Dahlonega, Ga., thinks the best 


| 
| 
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high school teacher is one who learned how to teach 
in district schools, and then went to college to learn 
what to teach. 

One of the great addresses was that of Dr. F. Louis 
Soldan, St. Louis, upon “Efficient and Inefficient 
Teachers.” Every officer of the school board should 
he guided in his every choice by the highest welfare 
of the children. The teacher should be an active 
inan or woman; should love childhood. Kindness 
and sympathy with the pupils are indispensable, A 
teacher must know what he is teaching, whom he is 
teaching, and why he is teaching what he is, when he 
is and to whom he ts. 

A. S. Downing, New York City normal school, in- 
sists upon the personality of the teacher's being as at- 
tractive as possible. He would have her charming in 
manner, neat in dress, interesting in speech, congenial 
in every way. 

Superintendent E. Benjamin Andrews of Chicago 
was an interested listener to the various speakers. 
His heart is evidently in his work. 

The beautiful badge was presented by the teachers 
of Columbus. 

W. A. Bell, Indiana School Journal, gave a delight- 
ful resume of thirty years as an educational journalist. 
He has found school people who could not pay for an 
educational journal, but never one who could not tell 
just how one should be run. 

Dr, KE. . White’s resume of the growth and develop- 
ment of the authority cf superintendents was of great 
historical value, and will appear in the columns of 
the Journal of Mdueation. 

Edwin P. Seaver of Boston, with his assistants, 
Robert C. Metealf, George Hl. Martin, and George H. 
Conley, made as strong an official educational body as 
repre sented any city. Mr. Seaver is by far the most 
distinguished city superintendent who honors this de- 
partment with regular attendance. Mr. Jasper is the 
only other superintendent of a large city who has 
seen as long service as Mr. Seaver, and Mr. Jasper 
rarely vets to these mectings. 

Henry P. Finerson of Bulfalo is one of the men who 
never misses an opportunity to gain professional 
wisdom or render professional service to the fraternity. 

A. KK. Whiteomb of Lowell is the one Massachu- 
setts superintendent, outside of Boston, who never 
misses a meeting of the department of superintend- 
ence, and never skips any session of the meeting. One 
result is that he is the best known among his brethren 
throughout the country. 

Chicag 


won Ny a vote of 52 to 42. There were 
said to be sixteen men at one dinner table at the time 
the vote was taken who would have voted for Atlanta. 
Chicago is as good a city for the meeting as there is 
in the country, and yet it is ridiculous for ninety-four 
persons to decide the location of the meeting when 
there were a thousand members of the department in 
the city who would have been pleased to vote upon the 
question, Few persons could have known when the 
vole was to be taken. 

sidered report upon a uniform financial report to be 


Pearse of Omaha presented a carefully eon- 


rial the authorities the school receipts and 
ON nditures of cities and towns. ‘Those specially in- 
should send to Mr. Pearse, 
superintendent of schools, Omaha, for a copy of this 


terested in this subj cl 


document, 

The address of Mr. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Edueation, was given in substance in the Journal 
Subject: “What the Superintendent 
he spoke without notes and under the 


of February 25. 
Not.” As 
inspiretion of an inspiring audience, the thing said 
differed thought he 


would sav when he wrote his abstract. 


omewhat from that whieh he 

The Teachers’ Agencies were represented by Anna 
M.Thurston, Orville Brewer, S. R. Winehtll, and 
Albert of Chicago, Dr. William Jarvis of Boston, 
and Il nry Sabin of Des Moines. 

The educational press was represented by A. FE. 
Winship, Boston: William George Bruce, Milwaukee; 
Miss Cora S. Brown, Bloomington: John MaeDonald, 
Vopeka; William G. Smith, Minneapolis; J. H. Miller, 


Lincoln; James T. Edwards, Dubuque; Ossian H. 
Leng, New York: George P. Brown, Bloomington: 
Silas Y. Gillan, Milwaukee; Margaret W. Sutherland, 


Columbus: A. Bell, Indianapolis: FE. 
M. Parker, Taylorville. 


O. Vaile, Oak 
j’ark: 


Massachusetts was represented by Edwin P. Seaver, 
Robert C. Metcalf, George H. Martin, George H. Con- 
ley, J. T. Prince, board of education, Edgar O. Silver, 
If. H. Hilton, Benjamin H. Sanborn, H. N. Wheeler, 
A. H. Kennerson, Albert A. Silver, Jr., Frank A. 
Fitzpatrick, W. EK. Cochran, Colonel ©. W. John- 
son, A. if. Winship, W. F. Jarvis, Boston; A. G. 
Boyden, Bridgewater; A. Kk. Whitcomb and Gertrude 


Kdmand, Lowell; R. D. MeKean, Haverhill; J. HH. 
Carfrey, Northampton; I. Freeman Hall, North 
Adams; O. B. Baker, W. W. Tapley, M. C. Holden, 


Soringfield. 

“Ohio registered 170, and there were many unregis- 
tered. 

Colorado, notwithstanding the distance, was repre- 
sented by Aaron Gove, J. 1. Van Sickle, G. N. Green- 
lee, Denver; and Z. X. Snyder of Greeley. 

( incinnati was out in foree, 

Chicago had a large delegation. 

New York city, as usual, was at the front in num- 
hers and influence, 

Among those specially missed were Charles R, 
Sxinner, Albany, and C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The state superintendents had a purely professional 
session, attended chiefly by their own fraternity.  L. 
I). Bonebrake of Ohio presided. J. W. Southall of 
Virginia spoke upon “lo what extent should the state 
educate her children?” Ie believes it important that 
in addition to the common branches the state should 
see to it that the children know history, civil govern- 
ment, music, literature, art, and the 
America cannot keep up the pace she has set for her- 
self among the nations without giving her children 
something more than an education in the common 


sciences, 


branches. It is no longer a question, merely, whether 
a ian can read and write, but rather whether or not 
he has a training vigorous enough and information 
and culture broad enough to fit him for the general 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Deputy Superintendent Henry Houck of Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the brightest and most beloved men in 
the service, thinks we need to be very careful lest we 
rear superstructures without adequate foundations. 
It is all very well to plead for the culture of classic 
English, but it'makes a poor showing in the hands of 
lad or lassie who can neither spell nor pronounce the 
It is very well 
to understand the functions of national government, 


language of every-day life correetly. 


but it is important that the child who learns these 
things shall know how to govern himself. It is well 
fo appreciate art in statuary and painting, but the art 
It is well that 
children know history, but we must never forget that 


of good behavior is quite as important. 


the chief function of the school is to prepare pupils 
to make history. The state cannot do too much for 
the education of her children, but it is a waste of en- 
ergy to scatter too many kinds of seeds on the same 
land in the same year. We fertilize our land for 
specific crops, and the tendency of the day is to put in 
he more seed and no greater variety than the well- 
dressed soil can sustain. There is nothing more 
firmly established than that it is ruinous to so load the 
land that it is exhausted in producing stalk and leaf, 
and has no vitality for fruits and seed. This is pre- 
cisely what we are in danger of doing in our schools. 
We violate every principle of science when we crowd 
the curriculum with so many and so varied subjects 
that the child’s mind runs to stalk and leaf, making a 
great show of greenness with no virtue of ripeness. 
The state should do well whatever it does for the 
children. 

J. 11. Lewis of Minnesota says the special need is to 
America is a nation of the 
people and education must be for all the people. lt 


edueate all children. 


is of less importance what we do for the few than 
We should insist that all the peo- 
ple have at least a minimum of educational training. 


what we do for all. 


It matters Jess what we teach than how we teach it. 
(ood teaching gives good training with any subjeets. 
Krank 


tion, Qualification, 


. Jones of Indiana spoke upon “The Selec- 
Compensation, and Tenure of 
State Superintendents.” Choose the state superin- 
tendent by popular vote. Let the term be four years 


and the pay the average of the county and city super- 


intendents. This official should be a scholar, a busi- 
nessman, and somewhat of a lawyer. Few of these 
officials now receive the salary that the position must 
pay to secure the varied and high talent that is re- 
quired. 

BB. Prettyman of Maryland thinks the state 
superintendent should be appointed and not elected. 

Dr. J. T. Prince, assistant state superintendent, 
Massachusetts, spoke upon “Needed Educational Re- 
forms.” ‘These are equalization of conditions as re- 
gards taxation; limiting the number of pupils toa 
teacher to fifty; limiting the number of schools to a 
superintendent to fifty. 

(iustavus R. Glenn of Georgia spoke of “Educa- 
tional Progress of the Nineteenth Century.” This 
was a brilliant recital of the changes wrought in the 
century, notably in its closing years. 

There were present at the meeting:— 

R. C. Barrett, Iowa; L. D. Bonebrake, Ohio; J. V. Cal- 
houn, Louisiana; O. T. Corson, Ohio (Ex.); Gustave R. 
Glenn, Georgia; J. E. Hammond, Michigan; William T. 
Harris, U. S. commissioner; L. D. Harvey, Wisconsin; 
Frank L. Jones, Indiana; John R. Kirk, Missouri (Ex.); 
J. H. Lewis, Minnesota; C. H. Mebane, North Carolina; 
Frank Nelson, Kansas; H. R. Pattengill, Michigan (Ex.) ;: 
E. B. Prettyman, Maryland; W. W. Pendergast, Minne- 
sota (Ex.); Miss Estelle Reel, Wyoming (Ex.); Henry 
Sabin, lowa (Ex.); Nathan C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania; 
J. W. Southall, Virginia; W. W. Stetson, Maine; Price 
Thomas, Tennessee (Ex.); J. Russell Trotter, West Vir- 
ginia; W. T. Carrington, Missouri; Howard J. Rogers, 
Paris Exposition Commission, New York; Richard 
Waterman, Jr., Paris Exposition Commission, Chicago; 
F. A. Cotton, deputy, Indiana; C. C. Miller, Ohio (Ex.). 


NORMAL SCHOOL MEN, 
The normal school men are always an important 
factor in this meeting. Indeed, it is more and more 
apparent that this winter meeting should really be a 


joint meeting of superintendents and normal school 


principals. ‘The most distinguished man among these 
trainers of teachers was Albert G. Boyden of Bridge- 
water, now the veteran in service, though it is hard to 
believe it, for he is far from being an old man, although 
having been principal of the Bridgewater (Mass.) 
normal school for forty years. Dr. Z. X. Snyder 
came all the way from Greeley, Col., to be in at- 
tendance, Dr. Richard G, Boone of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
was one of the most eminent of the normal school men. 
1. ©, McNeil, the treasurer, is principal of the West 
Superior, Wis., normal school, and Secretary Irwin 
Shepard has but recently retired from the prineipal- 
ship of the Winona, Mich., normal school. Albert 
Salisbury of Whitewater, Wis, and T. B. Pray of 
Stevens Point, Wis.. made the number of normal 
school men from their state more than from any other. 
Pennsylvania was represented by Dr. KE. O. Lyte, 
president of the N. KE. A., and principal of the Millers- 
ville normal, and Theodore B. Noss of the California, 
Pa., normal school. Among the others in attendance 
were: 

Charles A. McMurry, Normal, Ill.; H. H. Seerly, Cedar 
Falis, la.; J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia, Kan.; A. S. Down- 
ing, New York; H. A. Grossert, Brooklyn; Margaret W. 
Sutherland, Columbus, O.; E. A. Lyman, Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; Helen C. Holbrooke, Elyria, O.; W. D. Dobson, 
Kirksville, Mo.; John W. Hall, Greeley, Colo.; Charles 
McKenny, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; J. I. Ward, Toledo, O. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
MENT. 


WOMEN DEPART- 


The most thoroughly helpful session in Columbus 
was that of the women city superintendents on Thurs- 
day. This is a new department which will play an 
important part in the usefulness of the midwinter 
meeting. Miss Mary S. Snow, Bangor, Me., vice- 
president; Miss M. E. Dolphin, Leavenworth, Kan., 
secretary: Kate Alpine Henderson of Joliet, Ill., treas- 
urer; Miss A. M. Chandler, Marquette, Mich., chair- 
man of the executive mimittee. 

There are to be no set addresses and no formal 
papers, but each member of the association is to be 
called upon to speak briefly upon each topie in true 
Methodist class meeting stvle. The meetings will not 
sy excluding the public it is 
helieved that the women can always be persuaded to 


he open to the public. 


ware 
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say something upon every topic assigned, and the pur- 
pose is to have only live practical questions. 

At the session in Columbus the topics discussed 
were: “flow We, as Women, Became Superin- 
tendents”; “How we Have Kept Our Positions.” It 
should be said in this connection that no member of 
this department, as represented at Columbus, has lost 
a position as city superintendent. They seem to have 
come to stay. ‘Woman's Peculiar Adaptation to 
Supervision,” “Special Difficulties which Women 
Meet in Superintending,” “The Conduct of the City 
Training School.” The only person not actually in 
authority as city superintendent who was invited to 
address them at this session was Miss Sarah Dyer 
Barnes of Providence, R. I. Assistant women super- 
intendents and women principals of city training 
schools may be invited to speak informally upon 
special themes. 

The women in attendance say that no educational 
meeting that they ever attended was so rich in sug- 
gestion as this Columbus session of the Women City 
Superintendents’ Department. 


OFFICERS FOR 1900. 


President—A. S. Downing, New York city normal 
school. 

First Vice-President—G,. R. Glenn, superintendent 
of public schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Second Vice-President—J. A. Shawan,  superin- 
tendent of public schools, Columbus, 0. 

Secretary—C. M. Jordan, superintendent of public 
schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Place of Meeting—Chicago. 


MR. AND MRS. CORSON ENTERTAIN. 


Fditor O. T. Corson of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly is socially one of the most popular men in 
educational work. Until last July he was for eight 
vears state superintendent of Ohio, and proved him- 
self an efficient leader. Upon retirement from that 
office he became a professional educational. lecturer 
and retained the editorial and business management of 
the Ohio Fducational Monthly, and in both fields is 
eminently successful. Mrs. Corson, a gifted woman, 
as managing editor of the Monthly, has come to be 
highly esteemed by the fraternity. It was, therefore, 
the event of the session for the Educational Press when 
Mr. and Mrs. Corson invited the editors to dine with 
them at the Dennison on Thursday. This was the 
first time that the Educational Press Association has 
had a full meeting. Every member in Columbus was 
present except Mr. Gove, and he came as soon as he 
had properly located the next meeting of the depart- 
ment. It was the unanimous judgment that for once 
a sumptuous meal had been served gracefully at a 
meeting of the Department of Supervision, and good 
eating is the thing upon which the Department of 
Superintendents is usually “short” at the hotels. 

Rarely has any banqueting board with men and 
women enjoyed such an incessant play of wit as went 
round that table at the Dennison. It was a sort of 
chain letter wit, in which every remark was responsible 
for four others, and when the company rose every one 
felt that an infinite fund of good things was sacrificed 
by the call from refreshment to labor. 


DR. HARRIS HONORED. 


There lias not been in the history of the National 
As-eciaticn or any of its departments such an evidence 
of respect and esteem,’of admiration and devotion to 
any man as that which Dr. W. 'T. Harris enjoyed on 
the evening of February 21. His address was a papet 
upon a most prosy subject: “How can the teacher make 
good teachers out of poor one s?” Tt was read qui tly, 
with no sitempt at oratorical effect. It was, how- 
ever, not only theroughly sensible and eminently prac- 
lical, but full of bright incidents and entertaining 
allusions. Jt was a bit of work that no other Ameri- 
can educator could have done. At the close, the im- 
lense audience broke into rapturous applause, which 
knew ne abatement until Dr. Harris came forward 
and bowed his acknowledgment. This was not 
called forth chiefly by his effort, perfect as that was 
in it: way, but rather by the admiration of the best 


cdacators of the land for his genius, devotion to his 
leadership, and affection for the man. 

All this was heightened by the knowledge on the 
part of many that the famous University of Jena had 
recently bestowed upon him the first highest honorary 
degree ever conferred upon an American. The doc- 
tovate of »hilcsophy of Jena is always earned, and 
when on very rare occasions it is bestowed without 
study in that university it always states what has been 
done by the scholarly man to entitle him to such ex- 
ceptional distinction. In the case of Dr. Harris, the 
specifications are ample to justify making him the first 
American to receive this honor. It is needless to say 
that it was unsought, first, because he is a man who 
has never sought honor, and secondly, because no one 
could be honored by Jena who did seek it. 

A fouture cf this honor which makes it all the more 
delightful is the fact that it is accompanied by per- 
sual levers cf high appreciation by Professor Rein 
end many ether professors and scholars of the: uni- 
versity, 


BANQUET AT THE CHITTENDEN, 

Mr. Shawan’s arrangement of the banquet at the 
(‘hittenden—the hotel pre-eminent of the city—for 
Tuesday evening was one of the most successful events 
in the history of the association. The tables were 
heautiful, the menu elaborate, the service prompt, the 
table talk scintillating, and the after-dinner talk bril- 
liant. The olficers of the department and the men 
and women upon the programme were the nucleus for 
the feasting party. 


HERBARTIANS. 

The Naticnal Herbart Society continues its pros- 
porous and progressive existence, despite the prophe- 
cies that it was largely a fad. It has succeeded for 
several yeurs in having the most uniformly suecessful 
eXtra session ef the mid-winter meeting. On this oc- 
casion the discussion related to a paper by Charles A. 
McMurry upon “A Course of Study in Geography 
Below the High School.” Mr. MeMurry’s paper is 
issued as u monograph of fifty pages by the Herbart 
Society, id sl pple ment to the Fourth Year Book. The 
Journal will publish quite a portion of this at an early 
day. 

Orville I. Bright, Cook county, is thankful that it 
ix possible for children to forget so much that is sense- 
loss in the teaching of geography. The trouble has 
heen the teaching of innumerable facts with too little 
relation to each other and too little relation to the 
child, 

Richard Dodge, College, New York 
city, Wes radically opposed to many positions in Mr. 
MeMurry’s paper. We should teach the child re- 
garding the earth in its relation to man, and not man 
in his relation to the earth. Children study geogra- 
phy with the assumption that they will sometime use 
it, whereas this is a delusion. Geography should 
be taught scientifically and not incidentally. 

IH. W. Foster, Ithaca, N. Y., insists that geography 
is more than is implied in the assertion that it treats 
of the earth av the home of man. The use of maps 
and the power to locate essential places are important 
features. The work should be arranged in two cycles, 
each covering the work as a whole, the one to be com- 
pleted by pupils in the lower grades of the elementary 
schools. the other for those who take a complete 
COUrse, 

Frank MeMurry, Teachers’ College, New York, be- 
lieves in gicater attention to the sequence of topics and 
in a better end fuller use of definitions. Types should 
be early taught and much talked about. Geography 
is usually a failure because there are too infrequent re- 
views, and the character of those that are had is ob- 
jectionable. 

Dr. Wiltam T. Harris, United States commissioner 
of education. says:- 

It is a pleasure to me to find, as in this paper by 
Mr. MeMurry. the human added to the material in 
order to make a geography. I would at first deal with 
the elements of difference (land and water), and then 
how man urites them. In the next grade teach the 
formation of differences, and pursue them in the high 
echool. Isolate still further in the college course 
and in the post-graduate course investigations. Con- 
tinuing, Dr. Harris said: Comparative methods have 


heen a hobby with me for some months past. There 
should be, in my opinion, different methods employed 
for the dilferent grades in studying geography. In 
the kindergarten it must be wrapped up in fable, in 
svinbel 


MRS. MILFORDS RECEPTION. 


Mrs. J. 1. Mulford, at her beautiful home on Hoff- 
han avenue, gave a reception and dinner to the visit- 
ing ladies in henor ef Mrs. &. HW. Mark, which was at- 
tended by a number of the most prominent women of 
Columbus, as well as by the visitors. Mrs. Mark is a 
delightial woman, socially, as well as an accomplished 
woman educationally, and it was a graceful thing for 
Mrs. Malford. Mrs. Shawan, Mrs. Corson, Mrs. Can- 
field, Mrs. Bonebrake, Miss Sutherland, and others 
thus to honor her. 


MR AND MRS. SHAWAN ENTERTAIN. 


Superintendent J. A. Shawan of Columbus and his 
accomplished wife gave a delightful dinner party at 
thyeir home on Tuesday evening in honor of President 
i. HL. Mark and wife and ex-President N. C. Schaeffer 
Mi. and Mrs. Shawan have a beautiful 
home on Drayton road, and they are charming enter- 


and wife. 


tulfers. The dinner was royally served, and the social 
features cf the occasion were as gratifying as they were 
sttisfactory. Among the guests were the leading edu- 
cators of Columbus, including President and Mrs. J. 
Il. Canfield of the State University, L. D. Bonebroke, 
state superintendent. and wife, and his predecessor, 
QO. 'T. Carson, and wife, 


THE RECEPTION. 

The 189! meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. I. A., closed with a notable address by 
Dr. TT. ©. Mendenhall of Worcester, Mass., a great 
miverite with the Ohioans, and the formal reception. 
The vast majority of the visitors had left the city be- 
for: that evening, but the citizens came out in force, 
so that the occasion was very delightful. The State 
University is an attractive place, and the hall was at- 
tractive. Music lent its enchantment, and the digni- 
taries, local and foreign, were on dress parade, or, as 
the wag says, on undress parade. 

Nowhere else that the department has met of late 
have the social forces been so distinctly enlisted in the 
cuecess Of the meeting as at Columbus. Beginning 
with the Lanquet at the Chittenden, and ending with 
the elegantly appointed reception, and including the 
dinners of the Canfields, Shawans, Corsons, and Mul 
fords, Columbus was at her best from first to last. 
Gn every hand were heard such expressions as these: 
“Cornubus has covered herself with glory’; “Coltim- 
hus fias done herself proud’; “Columbus is the con- 
vention city par excellence.” ‘To this we all echo, 
“So say we ali of us.” 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS, 

The section devoted to the special interests of city 
superintendents went off with a snap that characterizes 
the doings and sayings of live men. J. P. Sharkey of 
Van Wert presided. W. W. Chalmers of Toledo made 
the chici address. Tis theme was the grading of the 
school. 

Any plan of grading which is based on the require- 
ment that just so much ground must be covered in a 
given titac with a fixed degree of thoroughness is 
wrong, but Ii believed that it is compatible with good 
school administration to ask a given grade or class to 
cover a given portion of a given subject in a given 
time, and that this can be done without becoming en- 
feebling to the so-called brightest third or discourag- 
ng to the dullest third in the class. The mistake 
comes ‘hen we require all pupils to cover the grade 
outline wiih the same degree of thoroughness. A 
wise reclassification of pupils is needed at the end of 
the grade—when and how shall this classification be 
made? Hte said he was not in favor of the half-year 
intervai in the essential subjects in the elementary 
course, and the yearly division in the general culture 
and mental culture subjects. In the beginners’ grade, 
or first half of the first grade, the classes or sections 
chould be « ny six, elght, or ten weeks apart. 

When the class interval is settled the question is 
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then reduced to the considerations: First, how pupils 
may be promoted at stated times or at the end of the 
grade period, and second, how pupils may be pro- 
moted in term. The best possible answer to the first 
question i: te leave the whole matter to his teacher 
and principal. 
larly or during mid-term there are several matters 
which require careful thought. — First, mental 
capacity of pupils; second, health; third, bent, includ- 
ing industr: and ambition; fourth, age; fifth, home 


or the promotion of pupils irregu- 


environnent 

The discussion which followed was lively. 

The most elaborately encored man on the floor was 
J.T. Gibbens of Eaton, O. It was little less than an 
evation at the close of his oration. 

J. M. Berkey spoke upon “Course of Study for 
Pupils Who Cannot Complete the High School Work.” 
He referve.! to the various causes that kept many from 
Aside from physical or 
The truants 


completing the high school. 
pecuniary reasons, there were truants. 
were not alv ays the dullest of the pupils, but they had 
become disgusted with the eternal grind of routine. 
lie believed that the schoo] 
should be well rounded out, nade complete in itself. 


course in the grammar 
It would serve as a preparation for entrance to the 
high school, and as an encouragement and stimulant 
to these whe went than the 
school. A certificate of graduation would be a pas:- 
port to the high school, or a certificate elsewhere that 


no farther grammar 


the pupil had attained certain degrees of knowledge. 
Ii the high school the svstem of grading should be 
sufficiently flexible to allow the pupil standing, and 
vet not oyervcrowd him. All possible lines should be 
adopted in the grammar school, but he would not lay 
out a spechul Course, that heing a matter to be deter- 
mined by lecal conditions. 

J.W. Coir of Anderson, Ind., believes that regular 
high school course should embrace English literature 
and composition, history and civics, mathematics, 
science, and scme language. Then there should be 
optional stidies, such as music, drawing, some com- 
manual training for boys, and manual 
Ile beleved 
fre- 


mereial study, 
training anid domestic CONOMA for girls. 
very strongly in elective studies, and said that 
quentiy a dull pupil in many things would be excep- 
tionally bright in manual training, and in that would 
develop « fondness for other studies. Tle believed in 
tudving the needs of the pou ple. 

J. Simpkins, St. Marv’s, O.. believes in making 
the course so flexible that the pupils will learn what 
helps them im earning a livelihood. 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 


Samuel Hamilton, Alleghany county. Pennsvl- 

iMdueation has a business side, Viewed from that 
standpoint, it is a kind of joint partnership in whieh 
there are three partners, the teacher. the parent, and 
Koch contributes somethine to its sue- 
the 
Mach has rights which should bh respected and duties 
And the 


In prohts Comes from this business when each knows 


the cline ctor. 


cess, ana participates to some profits, 


in 


Which should be performed, return 


greatest 


his rights and will insist upon them, and at the same 
tine is willine to rform his duties. 


Phe director is the business Ianaver: he Gontrols 


the professional progress of the school: he may be 


either a constructive cause or a destructive foree in 


education, but net both. 


Some of the ideal qualifications of the director ar 
teéeals in education. keen perceptive power with 
Winch to discover the defeets in the schools when 
comparing the actual with the ideal. He must have 


od judgment with which to select and Inaugurate 
w recessary remedial agencies that will help him to 
] 


realize his ideals 


This is the dav of fads, and small tonnage eduea 
tional theorists have gotten far out from the shore on 
the sea pedagogy, and, having lost their COMPASS, 
a essing the way to the desired haven. 

The ideal school director must possess an intense 
these quali tic ations, the sneaker said. 
Ire not possessed in the sum rlative degree by the 

! 

he methods for training thi director include the 

furnishing by the state, free of charge, to that offi- 


cial of a paper edited expressly for him, by the bright- 
est and brainiest writer; the state should furnish a set 
of directors’ reference books, covering every phase of 
his work; the organization of directors by counties and 
then by states to be recognized by the N. E. A., was 
alse suggested as a means which would aid greatly in 
the effort to train the director. He propounded the 
questions as to whether the state should attempt the 
training of the school director, and should it hope to 
succeed, and what should be the nature of the effort, 
leaving them to be answered by the members of the 


department, 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD TEACHERS OUT OF 
POOR ONES. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D., PH. D. 


Superintendents’ Department, Columbus, Ohio, 


February 21, 1899. | 


| Read at 


The most miportant work of the school superin- 
tendent is indicated by the heading of this paper, 
“How to Make Good Teachers Out of Poor Ones.” I 
desire to point out some directions in which such de- 
sirable work is not only possible, but quite fruitful. 

When I began my career as a teacher many years 
ayo, | was led to believe that training and experience 
could do very little for the improvement of a poor 
teacher. Afterwards, when I left the work of per- 
sonally conducting a school and became a_ school 
superintendent, [ commenced an experience full of op- 
portunity to observe cases of improvement in the art 
of teaching, and rich in ways and methods of effecting 
such tmprovement, 

Before | became superintendent I had noticed two 
The 


teacher should think out all the successive steps of 


methods, which I defined loosely as follows: 


the day’s work in advance, either the previous evening 
Whatever 
should happen he should be prepared to know what to 
Nothing is so effective in holding a school 


or else early in the morning before school. 


do next. 
in hand as to show perfect readiness to meet an emer- 
If the time to think 
work in the presence of his pupils, he loses his prestige 
The pupils do not reflect on it, but 
they feel at onee the limitations of their teacher and 
If the teacher is perfectly 


teacher needs out his 


in the school. 


break away from his hold. 
prepared when the unusual happens, even the unruly 
pupil is diseoncerted and finds himself limited by a 
larger will and a larger intellect than his own. His 
refrac tory spirit is subdued. 

I learned at the same time that the pupils must be 
lod and not driven, pulled. and not pushed, by the sue- 
cossful teacher. “A man may lead his horse to water, 
but cannot make him drink,” says an old proverb. 
The teacher should therefore set such tasks as will oe- 
cupy fully the time of his pupils and he must hold 
them responsible for their accomplishment. These 
will act as a kind of hypnotic suggestion, leading the 
pupils to work instead of play. Then there will be 


tile mischief developed in his school. If he under- 


tukes to suppress mischief by an exertion of outside 
force and neglects to preoccupy the mind of the pupil 
will find that he is tak- 


with work that he ean do. he 


ing on himself the entire weight of responsibility, and 
is engaged in lifting the entire school without anv as- 
sistance from the pupils themselves, not to say against 
ihei positive resistance. 

Mherefore bserved that those teachers were most 

iwecessful who kept tasks ahead of their pupils, tasks 
-o imeasured to their degrees of capacity as to secure 
their interest and cheerful endeavors. 

When L became a superintendent I discovered that 
there existed a variety of devices possible to the head 
of a school system that were not available for a princi- 
pal of a school. 

The first of these devices T will name “substitute” 


There will be; tal Fabs 
k. ere Wi ea certam amount of absence on 


the part of teachers. Pi rhaps it may reach in a city 

: large an amount as three or even five per cent. of the 
entire corps of teachers, The central office being 
hotified, the superintendent or his clerk sends out a 
substitute; he has a list of new teachers who are wait 
ins tor a vacancy, or he has a class of new graduates 
irom the normal school ready for appointment. 


The substitute goes to the school, fills the place ol 
i¢ absent teacher until her return, say for a day or 


1} 


two or longer. She brings back from the principal 
of the school a brief report of her work, pointing out 
strong or weak points. 

Every superintendent knows that substituting is 
hard work. The school is an organized society that 
must be met and taken in hand by the novice teacher. 
Ii she conquers at once, she shows great power. If 
she is able to gain her hold of the school gradually, 
she is accounted successful. But It usually happens 
that a failure to control the pupils in the first half 
hour leads to a more and more dismal failure as the 
day goes on, and a thorough defeat on the first day is 
not to be followed by a victory on the second day. It 
is the good fortune of the substitute that the regular 
teacher comes back on the second day and she reports 
te the superintendent before she has become com- 
jletely discouraged and humiliated by the rebellious 
children who have proved too much for her skill. 

Another and another brief experience succeeds, and 
the substitute gains a store of wisdom as to the best 
devices to use for the control of a school. She learns 
just how to lead rather than to drive, to pull rather 
than to push. She becomes what is called a ready 
disciplinarian and can get work from all her pupils 
without harsh measures and without appealing to im- 
proper motives of any kind. So useful is this practice 
of substituting as a training for new and inexperienced 
teachers that the superintendent has been persuaded to 
try it for regular teachers who have for a long time 
been poor in discipline or in instruction. He asks his 
school committee te place such on the substitute list, 
not to dismiss them altogether. 

I have known many weak teachers made eflicient by 
such an experiment. A day here and a day there, and 
a constant effort to be equal to the work required, suc- 
ceeded in developing new resources, and the teachers 
who had belonged to the list of chronic failure pressed 
over to the list of the permanently successful. 

‘There is in the power of the superintendent another 
device which may sometimes improve a school very 
much by removing a cause of failure. Some pupils 
unmanageable under one teacher who make no 
‘Take such pupils 


trouble if transferred to another. 
away from their school and send them to a sehool in 
another district, and in nineteen cases out of twenty 
they give no more trouble. The causes for this cure 
are many. In the first place, the bad pupil has to ad- 
just himself to a new society of fellow pupils, and this 
necessity of readjustment uses up his surplus nervous 
energy so that he cannot yet begin his struggle with 
the teacher, and he therefore at once surrenders to the 
teacher. Then the chances are in favor of his 
iweting in the new teacher a different temperament. 
# personnel that attracts him, while the former 
teacher repelled him. Then, again, his parents hold 
him responsible and wateh his conduct, while in the 


Hew 


former school they had sympathized with his efforts 
against the teacher, and had justified his conduct by 
partialitv. With a new 
teacher the parents are not ready to use the plea of 
partiality at first. At home they will question with 
sve impatience and some sternness the first com- 
plaints that come to them regarding the transferred 
Ife will be made to feel that he is 
under some suspicion and that he is held responsible 


accusing the teacher of 


pupil’s conduct. 


to a greater degree than before for the collisions made 
bv him at school. 

[ have estimated the number of pupils who remain 
incorrigible after the first transfer to be one in twenty. 
The second transfer thins out the incorrigible rem- 
nant and reduces it perhaps to one in a hundred of the 
But I have 
known a few cases in which it required five or even six 
Some of them 


original list of unmanageable pupils. 


transfers to secure the desired result. 
were very pathetic. 
hysterical, and it was very difficult to persuade them 
The super- 
intendent, however, who has learned how to use this 


The parents were somewhat 
tc look at things in a reasonable manner. 


device of transfer never allows the parent to discover 
The parent 
visit to the office with a little 
shamefacedness or perhaps a little touch of defiance. 


in him the slightest trace of impatience. 
comes on his second 
and the superintendent greets him with some expres- 
You must not get impatient 
We must work in concert and con 
tinue our efforts until we get James rightly placed. 
I sce that he has a somewhat brittle temper, and we 


“ 


sion of encouragement. 
with your son. 


> 
a 
‘ 
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all know that the brittle-tempered boys who learn to 
control themselves make the best business men.” 
The parent is much helped by a sugggestion like this, 
and begins to take the attitude of a rational man seek- 
ing the true good of his child. I said that the super- 
intendent must never allow himself to show impa- 
tence; I meant that he must never allow himself to 
feel the slightest impatience, and he must make the 
parent see his freedom from bias. I remember a case 
in which a pupil was transferred six times before he 
found a teacher who could control him and get good 
work out of him. I confess that I thought that his 
brittle temper would never get sufficiently annealed 
to make a success of him in life, but many years after 
I left the superintendency L met one day in the 
streets of a city the father of the boy. Ile stopped me 
and shook hands with me cordially, saying with great 
pleasure visible in his eyes, “You remember my son 
with whom we had so much trouble?” I assented and 
he went on cagerly to say, “That boy has become a first- 
class business man and is at the head of a great store 
in ——” (he named here one of the most enterprising 
of the Western cities). I congratulated him heartily, 
and I was thankful that my policy of managing such 
cases had after all proved equal to the needs of this 
individual. I have said above that this plan of trans- 
fers judiciously used will in fact cure effectually 
ninety-five per cent. of the cases that have proved in- 
corrigible in any given school. 

[ think that the plan followed up to the fifth or 
sixth transfer, if need be, will cure all of the cases, es- 
pecially if some other devices are connected with it, 
one of which I will describe. If a boy is very difficult 
to manage, it is best always in the transfer to ask the 
second teacher to suspend the pupil at once on the 
first appearance of rebellion. The possibility of this 
prompt suspension should be named to the parent also. 
This reduces to a minimum the bad effect upon the 
school which the retention of an incorrigible pupil is 
likely to have. ‘The teacher is not required to use up 
luis nervous energy by patient endurance of evil con- 
duct, and the pupil is not given any opportunity to 
gratify his egoism by making himself into a hero. 

There is still another device which is almost as use- 
ful to the principal of a large school as to the super- 
intendent. Inasmuch as the restored pupil is replaced 
in school only on probation, the superintendent may 
sometimes request of this pupil a line in writing from 
his teacher at the close of the day, stating the charac- 
ter of his conduct. 
intendent’s oflice after school, and the superintend- 
ent can write a word of approval on the paper if the 
The principal of the 


Ile may bring this to the super- 


conduet has been satisfactory. 
school, instead of the superintendent, may require a 
pupil whose conduct is unsatisfactory to bring a re- 
port from the teacher in charge of the boy, at the close 
cf the day, stating amendment or the reverse, and 
such reports on the part of these particular cases will 
often prevent the need for suspension from the school. 

The suspension and transfer of pupils difficult to 
manage will develop poor teachers into better ones 
by removing the cause of constant irritation. I have 
known corporal punishment diminished to one-tenth 
its former amount in a school system bv transfer. 

Another device by which the principals of schools 
Inay gain much power in this process of improving 
their assistant teachers is a series of weekly confer- 
ences with the superintendent held at his office in the 
afternoon, the principal leaving his school in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon session. A discussion of the 
practical and theoretical questions connected with the 
course of study and the discipline of the schools can 
In profitably undertaken, and each principal will be 
able to contribute something from a recent experience 
to the settlement of difficult problems of management. 
All may gain through the work of each. 

[ conceive it one of the most important duties of the 
superintendent that he organizes now and then a meet 
ing of his teachers, in which some great production of 
s discussed and the 
A course of reading 


literature or some work of art 
taste of his teachers improved, 
may be organized in which the problems peculiar to 
education may be studied in their relation to broader 
principle Be namely, the prim iples of sor lology. ‘he 
teacher should be made to see how his work connects 
with the whole work of modern civilization in giving 
the individual more power to help himself. ‘T'he 
to understand the structure of 


teacher shonld coms 


his civilization, and should learn to recognize all the 
other instrumentalities in his community and nation 
thec work in the same direction with the school. 

In short, the superintendent should improve the 
tasie of his teachers and bring to bear their efforts for 
the bettering of the community in which the schools 
are situated. His poor teachers will become good ones 
in his effort to make his schools strong in the com- 
munity. 


ELECTIVE HIGH SCHOOL STUDIES. 


Superintendent W. L. Steele of Galesburg, HIL., pre- 
sented a paperon io What Extent Should the High 
Allowed to Eleet His Work.” 

There tave been many methods in vogue in the 
hieh sehecis of Galesburg. In 1895 the course of 


School Put 


study of that city was revised and all subjects made 
elective. A subject of comment by the Galesburg 
hoard of cducation had been the few students eradu- 
tine from the large list entering the high schools. 
An examination of records showed that seventy-three 
per cent. of the loss in the entire course occurred in 
the ‘rst verr. The fact that Latin and algebra were 
faiueht im the first year was assigned as the cause for 
this condition. The elective system permits the 
work to he adi sted to the pupil as he develops, as his 
ity is manifested and his type of mind revealed, 


Theo freedom of choice does not intoxicate the pupils 
ner cause them to follow every freak of their fancy, 


but it makes them sober, thinking pupils. The prin- 


igned for permitting pupils to elect 


Chal Peadsan 


rat 
studies is that it greatly extends the blessings of edu- 
if qriereasoes rather than lessens the number 


cation. 


that prepare for college, and the pupils do more work 
vider the clective than under the non-eleetive system. 

The sournal will present Mr. Steele’s facts and 
fioures at en early day. 


DR, ARNOLD TOMPNINS’ ADDRESS. 


Professor Arnold Tompkins, University of Illinois, 
made one of the grand addresses of the week. lis 
theme was “Phe Implieations and Applications of the 
Principles of Self-Activity in Education.” It was a 
marvelous blending of the profound in philosophy, the 
delight{ul in literary finish, and the entertaining in 
oratory. Phe IMpressive lesson from the history of 
thought is that the human mind can find no peace ex- 


cept in seaveh for the ultimate unity and reality of the 


universe. This unitv is the ultimate goal of man’s 
earthly cndeayver. The teacher’s world is no less a 


world of diversity to be ordered into the unity of a 
single life principle. The whole aim and process of 
edueation is co-extensive with the world of thought 
and reatit 

But while in 


nition ot the unity of the educative process, there is 


uch discussions there is a tacit recog- 
evenerally Jackine the firm conviction that the com 
plex process cf education can be reduced to the unity 
of a single prin iple, Kduecation is an applied science, 
in the sense that it is formed by the application. of 
other sciences: thus implving that it has no germinant 
idea of its own. Education has its own single, central 
principle, which orders all the details of the complex 


process iato a unified and harmonious whole; and the 
} rinel is acl ity. The of education 
rust show how the whole process is implied in this 


principle, while the art of education is but the apph 


cation of the principle thus implied. 
liow this application of edueation vields a phileso 
phy of education rather than a science best appears 
under a threefold aspect of the prin iple as it dis 
tinetly appears in the process of edueation. 
irst—This principle appears primarily as tension 
Hreen the real and the ideal. the actual and the 
al. 
(‘onse1ou clf-acetivity is the ultimate retreat of self 
and from this single truth springs 
( thine within the realm of human thought and 
cto le of man’s life is but a suecession of 
new birt rm each of which he diseerns deeper reali 
oul The Protestant reformation was 
( ror recognition of the voice of the better self 
There can be no suecessful school management without 
recogy on of the fact that the teacher is the pupil's 
ide. adepted as more efficient means of thr 
pl pil’s deve cpment 


Secon --In the process of education this principle 
of self-activity assumes a second form tension be- 
tween sabject and object. 

|.vervthing lives in and through another. In the 
process of self-realization man does not simply hold 
his ideal in consciousness, but forgets himself in the 
obiective worla. 

Third—But in the process of teaching this principle 
takes third and final form, namely, tension between 
the universal and the individual, or between the 
creativ: cnergy and its object. 

What the student is immediately striving for is the 
unity of tle world of isolated objects. But he cannot 
establish this unity by directly relating them. In 
every act of thought the object is divded into its in- 
dividuai and ity universal aspect. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 


The publishers are a royal good set of fellows. 
Many of the leading men of the country were in at- 
tendance. "The day when anybody suggests that they 
They enjoy themselves 


are out of place has passed, 


and help everybody else to enjoy himself. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 

J. A. Greene, manager, J. W. Redway, and C. C. 
Birchard, New York; L. M. Dillman, assistant manager, 
and Major A. W. Clancy, Chicago; Samuel B. Todd, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Boston; C. F. Stearns, 
Cleveland, O.; G. K. Lyons, Toledo, O.; W. S. White, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Miss H. V. Créel, J. R. Fortney, 
Harrison Wright, Alice Paddock, and John C. Ridge, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; C. T. MeCoy, Laneaster, O.; J. E. Dorland, 
Louisville, Ky.; George L. Holliday, Pittsburgh; R. W. 
Kittrell, Houston, Tex.; J. D. Mattock, Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. H. Rowland, Delaware, O.- 

GINN & CO. 

George A. Plympton, New York; T. W. Gilson, manager, 
W. B. Owen, J. C. Hisey, F. M. Kendall, and Ada M. 
lleming, Chicago; Stuart Eagleson and E. E. Richards, 
Columbus, O.; H. H. Hilton and A. H. Kenerson, Bos- 
ton; R. L. Latham, Pittsburgh; W. C. Ginn, Delaware, 
O.; Oscar L. Watkins, Indianapolis; J. S. Adams, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

SILVER, BURDETT, & CO. 

E. O. Silver, manager, Frederick H. Lane, and Francis 
Knowles, New York; Elmer E. Silver, manager, J. F. Mc- 
Cullough, F. W. Arbury, F. D. Farr, Jarrett W. Davis, 
and B. D. Berry, Chicago; Albert A. Silver, Jr., manager, 
and Colonel C. W. Johnson, Boston; J. D. Anderson, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

RAND, McNALLY, & CO. 

E. E. Smith, manager, and R. H. Allin, Chicago, IIL; 
W. D. Nickerson, New York; W. A. McCord, Des Moines, 
la.; E. W. Avery, Philaldelphia, Pa.; W. H. Maddock, 
Columbus, O. 

D. C. HEATH & CO. 
W.S. Smyth, manager, and EK. R. Smith, Chicago; L. 
J. Phebus, Columbus, O.; W. E. Pulsifer, New York. 
THE RUGGLES-GALE COMPANY. 
George L. Ruggles and John T. Gale, Columbus, O. 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 

C. E. Merrill, manager, New York; B.S. Lobdell, J. D. 
Williams, manager, and Z.'C. Spencer, Chicago; A. A. 
Weaver, Webster City, la. 

BENJAMIN H. SANBORN & CO. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn, manager, Boston. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN, & CO. 
kf. H. Scott, manager, and Hugh Foresman, Chicago. 
WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY. 

W. J. Button and J. H. Pugh, Chicago; J. M. Stradling, 
New York. 

PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

W. E. Cochrane, manager, New York; William 5. 
Mack. manager, and J. E. MeKean, Chicago. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 
A. W. Macy, manager, and C, R. Long, Chicago. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO 
H. N. Wheeler, Boston; C. I. Newkirk, Chicago 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
lienry T. Dawson, New York. 
THE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
I’. Marion Woods, manager, Chicago. 
W. H. WHEELER & CO 
W. H. Wheeler manager, Chicago 
F. AINSWORTH & CO. 
I’. Ainsworth, manager, Chicago 
EATON & CO. 

Ira T. Eaton, manager, Chicago. 

THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY. 


Chicago 


W. T. Diy 
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The remarkably able discussions of the Harvard 
‘Teachers’ Association will be given next week. 


It is a pleasure to present as our supplement with 
this issue the portrait of Miss Aleott and her Concord 
home. 

Greorge Martin’s paper on Unseen Force in 
Character-Making” is in type, but is held over till 
next week. 

The women teachers of Chicago seem to have held 
up the mayor. Ile yields to their demands, and will 
eive time for consideration of the new school bill 
which has been introduced to the legislature. 

The Vassar girls are too attractive for President 
Taylor, or was it their promise to raise $2,000,000. 
Poor Brown! But then, the boys are courteous, and, 
besides, they will now have an added interest in the 
Vassar virls, 

State Supermtendent Charles R. Skinner of New 
York ts pra 
in New York 


up the past four vears. 


thy the only head of a state department 
who has had no deficiencies to be made 
All classes of citizens are loud 


in their praises of his department for this rare virtue. 


BOSTON PUPILS AND THE PRESIDENT. 

One of the most pleasing incidents in connection 
with the visit of President McKinley to Boston on 
Ie bruary 16 17 Was the We lcome of the Gibson school, 
Mt. Bowdoin, as the train neared the near-by station. 
Every feature of the event was ideal, and now every 
vouthful heart in that school has been made to throb 
with feelings of enthusiastic patriotism by the follow- 
Ine letter: 

executive Mansion, 
Washineton, February 20, 1899, 

My Dear Sir: During my recent trip to Boston there 

were many pleasing incidents, but none Impressed me 


more than the hearty weleome accorded by the pupils 


of the Gibson school as I passed through Mount Bow- 
doin. 

Please convey to them an expression of my appre- 
ciation of the compliment, and Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
William Mclinley. 
Mr. William Ie. Endicott, 
Principal, Gibson school, Dorchester, Mass. 


LOCAL DAY. 


The next demand is for Local day. In nearly every 
city and town there are historical events worthy of 
special notice. We are moved to nominate Local 
day from the observance of January 12 as John Han- 
cock day in Quincy. The Adams Academy building 
stands unon tlie site of the Hancock homestead, and 
an appropriate tablet was placed in the building on 
that occasion, and the public schools held appropriate 
exercises. Quiney has sufficient historical events to 
last several yeers, and other cities and towns would be 
surprised to find how rich they are in such material. 
Patriotic day could well afford to alternate with Local 
day. 


LOS ANGELES.—(11.) 


At last the rates for the Los Angeles meeting of the 
N. kk. A. next July have been given out. They are 
not as low as was to have been expected, and some 
think it would have been better not to have gone to 
Los Angeles this vear, but the officers have undoubt- 
edly acted wisely in not changing the location at this 
iate date, inasmuch as the teachers of California will 
furnish 5,000 members at $2.00 each, which will 

long way toward making up for any reduction of 
attendance east of Chicago. 

The lessened attendance will not be as great as 
people think. When one has been talking for six 
months about going to California, an additional ex- 
pense of a few dollars does not keep him at home. 
He scolds a little, but goes just the same, and the rail- 
roads know this full well. It is the part of wisdom, 
then, forthe plans to go forward. After all, the great 
question is one of getting the most for your money. 

A. Ik. Winship, editor of the Journal of Education, 
has been to California seven times, has been by all 
routes, has made all the important stops en route, has 
made all the side trips in California and en route, 
lhnows all the good hotels in every city on the Pacific 
coust and on the way. In addition to this, he has been 
in the habit of arranging for excursions in all details 
for several years, and has always provided only first- 
class accommodations and these at reasonable prices. 

Will S. Monroe, of Westfield, Mass., was a resident 
in California, north and south, for many vears, has 
heen a city superintendent in that state, a student for 
four yeurs at Stanford University, and has a wide a 
Charles Hl. Keyes 
of Helvoke, was also a city superintendent, a student 
at the University of California,and president of Throop 


cuaintance throughout the state. 


University, and is also widely known throughout the 
Messrs. Monroe and Keyes, also George KE. 
Church of Providenee, John S. Locke of Saco, Mr. 
Twitehell of Hartford, and others will unite with Mr. 
Winship in aking up programmes for travel and for 
entertainment in California to surpass anything ever 
vet known to Eastern tourists. None of these gentle- 
men have any financial interest in any excursion, and 
nay be consulted with the utmost freedom by any one 
Wishing to make the trip to the Pacifie coast in Julv. 
In brief, it may be said that the railroad fare, round 
trip, from Boston will be about $84. It will cost 
$2 more for membership in the N. E. A. Full sleep- 
ing car berth, first class, both ways, $42; two in berth, 
which is not advisable in July, $21 each. 
sleeper. $16 for full berth: $8 for each, two in berth. 


In tourist 


It is possible. therefore, to go, independently of eat- 
Ing, from S92 up to $126. 

This enables one to go and return by different 
routes, but does not include return by any of the 
northern reutes. This means, probably, 817.50 ad- 
ditional. 

The Yellowstone park, the greatest wonder in th 
world, with six days of travel, hotels, and all expenses, 
means $49.50 more. This is the most for the money 
to be had in travel anywhere on earth. 

In a word, one can go and see all that is to be seen 


on the direct lines of travel, including economical eat- 
ing and three weeks in California, for $150. This 
does not mean many comforts, but all the necessities. 
lor $200 it ean be done with all the comforts of first- 
class travel and allow $2 a day for eating. For $300 
it will be possible to go and come by the best possible 
scenic route, and include the Yellowstone park and 
three weeks in California, a trip of nearly seven weeks. 
This means all comforts and many luxuries. 

Go to California, even if you have to forego all luxu- 
ries and many comforts, but get as many of the com- 
ferts and luxuries as you can for your money. There 
is always an advantage in arranging early. 


KUDYVARD KIPLING. 


Honest friendship and not mere curiosity has 
prompted the intense interest and anxiety of the pub- 
lic during Mr. Kipling’s illness. Wherever the Eng- 
lish language is read, he has friends to whom his death 
would have been a personal loss. No one can read 
his stories and poems without, in considerable meas- 
ure, knowing the man, and to know him is to admire 
him. One who knows what he has written knows 
more than any biography can tell of the spirit and 
thought of the man. 

Mr. Kipling appeals to us because he is a man of 
the present day and of the present generation,—he 
was thirty-three years old on the thirtieth of last 
December. Like most English boys born in India, he 
was taken to England at about eight or nine years of 
age, and left in charge of an elderly relative. We can 
fancy what kind of a lad Rudyard Kipling was from 
his inimitable stories of the schoolboy life and pranks 
of “Stalky and Co.” The teachers of Stalky and his 
hoon companions as yet have been quite unequal to 
the task of disciplining or controlling them, and we 
suspect the boys will continue to keep the upper hand 
with blissful unconeern. An old friend of the Kip- 
lings says that, as a child, Rudyard scorned all play- 
things that were commonplace, but was quickly inter- 
ested in any sort of instructive puzzle or game that re- 
quired thought and intelligence. At school he proved 
an able student, but, “strange to say, he never seemed 
to study seriously and continuously, but was always 
ready fora lark or some practical joke, which kept him 
often in disgrace and a prisoner to the school.” This 
sounds like “Tieetle.” We are told further that this 
self-willed and obstreperous youth finally ran away 
from school and played truant with several boon com- 
panions. For this serious offense he was handed over 
to his guardian, and that gentleman, regretting that he 
had ever taken the responsibility, sent the boy back 
to India 

In India he took up newspaper work on the Journal 
at Lahore, where his father was curator of the govern- 
John Lockwood Kipling, the father, 
Was In carly vears a modeler and designer of potters 
and terra cotta. In 1863 he was sent out to Bombay 
hy the authorities of the South Kensington Museum 
to take charge of the sculpture and modeling depart- 
He proved him- 


ment museum 


ments of their new school of art 
self a true artist, and he produced some very able 
students. IIe was awarded the honor of C. [. FE 
(Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire) by 
the queen in recognition of the splendid work he had 
done. The mother was a woman of great beauty and 
charm, one of three sister noted for intellect and cul- 
ture. Of these, one is the wife of Sir Edward John 
Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, and the 
other married Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

The newspaper work was not wholly congenial, and 
Mr. Kipling was ambitious to get beyond its drudgery. 
We can imagine that he eagerly took advantage of an 
opportunity live with the army on the frontier. 
How well he came to know Tommy Atkins we can see 
in “Soldiers Three,” “PlainTales from the Hills,” and 
other collections of his early stories. We see how his 
horizon broadened as he studied the life and character 
of all classes of people; how he made friends of the 
animals of the jungle and the clever polo ponies; and 


latterly how he has imbued with life and individuality 
the mechanism of the locomotive and the steamship. 
His keen observation of men and yarious aspects of 
United States ap- 


his life in India, England, and the 
pear in his writings, 
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Rudyard Kipling writes about what men do, not 
what they dream and theorize over. He admires 
action and work, the day’s work of the toilers. The 
work must be directed by an active brain, and his 
men, as well as his polo ponies, must “play with their 
It is the day to day doing of 
‘This earnestness, more 


heads” ta win the game. 
one’s duty that he glorifies. 
than any cleverness of brain and pen, has brought him 
cfose to the hearts of men. 

Mr. Kipling has worked honestly and earnestly 
and has earned a fame that makes his name the great- 
est the contemporary literary world, a magical 
name not to a narrow circle of admirers, but to a host 
of thinking, working men and women. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

It is too soon for a final estimate of the work of the 
congress Which has just expired. But whatever may 
be said in detail of the way in which it has done its 
work, the congress which declared war with Spain, 
voted money for its prosecution, expanded our meagre 
army tenfeld, enlarged the navy for the emergency of 
war, authorized the war loan and the war taxes, ratified 
the treaty of peace, annexed Hawaii, and provided in 
part at least for the enlarged responsibilities of the 
nation growing out of these momentous events will 
hardly be classed as a commonplace body. It has as- 
sisted in the making of more history than has been 
compressed into any equal period since the civil war, 
and judgment of its shortcomings must be modified 
by a consideration of the great and novel questions 
with which it has had to deal. 

* x 

The struggle in the senate over the army reorganiza- 
tion bill ended in the adoption of the Gorman-Cockrell 
substitute for the Tfull bill, which passed the house. 
The bill fixes the strength of the regular army at 
65,000 men, and provides for a provisional volunteer 
force of 55,000 more, who are to be recruited either in 
this country or in the localities where their services 
are needed. Tt is further directed in the bill that after 
the first day of July, 1901, the army shall be redueed 
io the strength which it had last April, before the war 
That, 
however, is a matter which this congress cannot regu- 


with Spain began, that is, about 27,000 men. 
late. It is something for the next congyess to deter- 
mine; and probably no sane man imagines that we 
shall ever go back to the small army which we had be- 
fore the war with Spain, which was absurdly inade- 
quate even then to our needs. 

ok ok 


While the discussion in the senate turned mostly 
tpon the size of the army, and it must have appeared 
to the casual reader of the debate that the senate was 
standing out for an army of more moderate size and 
inore economically administered, the real effect of 
some of the senate amendments is to make the army 
at once more costly and less efficient. The senate bill 
provides for more, though smaller, regiments, thus 
adding to the number of regimental organizations; and, 
together with changes in the staff, the senate bill is 
estimated to provide for at least a thousand more 
officers than the Hull bill, as it passed the house. The 
age limit of appointment was increased, and civil ser- 
vice examinations were dispensed with; both of which 
changes tend to weaken the efficiency of the force. 
The bill cannot be regarded as anything more than a 
nakeshift, and one of the first duties of the next con- 
permanent system of army 


vress will be to devise a 


organization, 

The troubles at Manila do not appear to be serious 
enough to deter Admiral Dewey and General Otis 
rom sparing men and strength to extend American 
iuthority elsewhere in the Philippines. A battalion 
as been sent from Manila to give the inhabitants of 

¢ island of Negros the protection which they asked. 
(he neighboring island of Cebu, as was expected, has 
ome under the American flag. The Petrel dropped 
nchor the other day off the city of Cebu, which ranks 
next to Hoilo in importance among the cities of the 
Visayan group of islands; and landed a small force 
which took possession of it without firing a shot. To 
re-enforce this little detachment another battalion has 
There has been no more 


been sent from Manila. 


fighting in the vicinity of Dloilo, and the outlook 
throughout the Visayan group seems to be reassuring. 

One embarrassing factor has been removed from 
the Philippine’ situation by the decision of the Ger- 
man government to withdraw its vessels from Manila, 
and to commit the interests of its subjects to the pro- 
tection of the United States. After this, there can be 
no expectation, on the part of the Filipinos, of any 
German aid, nor, on our part, any apprehension of 
German interference. Germany would hardly have 
kept her ships so long in Philippine waters if she had 
not hoped to profit in some way by the troubles there; 
but she is wise enough now to see that there is no 
chance of that kind which is worth the risk of con- 
tinuing friction. So she takes herself frankly out of 
the way, and will use her ships to bring further pres- 
sure to bear on China. Incidentally, it is to be ob- 
served that the Oregon left Honolulu for Manila 
February 20. 

* * 

The Spanish senate, ever since the assembling of 
the Cortes on the 20th of February, has been the scene 
of bitter recriminations, attacks upon the ministry, 
and vehement denunciations of the generals and ad- 
mirals who surrendered to the United States. A test 
vote on Tuesday showed that the government had only 
a bare majority; 4nd Senor Sagasta accepted the in- 
evitable the next day by offering his resignation to the 
queen regent. This ministerial crisis may delay for a 
little, but it cannot prevent the ratification of the 
treaty and the cession of the Philippines. Any min- 
istry which comes in will have to accept the pro- 
gramme of the Sagasta ministry, so far as the peace 
arrangements are concerned. Nor will any ministry 
be blind to the fact that twenty million dollars, just 
appropriated by our congress, await the acceptance of 
Spain. There will be criticisms and denunciations in 
plenty, but the treaty will be ratified notwithstanding. 

* 

The creator of Mulvaney and Ortheris, and the poet 
of “The Recessional” and “The White Man’s Burden” 
could hardly have failed to be gratified, could he have 
known with what. solicitude all classes of Americans 
have watched the past week the daily bulletins from 
sick room. Mr. Kipling has never been at ease 
under adulation, and the contempt which he has mani- 
fested for popular demonstrations has been sometimes 
a little overdone: but even his somewhat cynical spirit 
could not have mistaken the sincerity of the public 
There is not a great supply 


feeling, in this instance, 
of virility, it must be admitted, in the literature of 
England or America just at present; and so much of it 


happens to be lodged in Mr. Kipling that an abrupt - 


ending of his career would have been an almost tragic 


loss, 


The clouds which have so long overhung the cot- 
ton industry seem to be lifting. The agreement of 
the Fall River cotton manufacturers to restore wages, 
heginning April 3, to the schedule existing prior to 
the first of January, 1898, will add more than twenty 
thousand dollars a week to the earnings of the toilers 
in the cotton mills of that city. Moreover, as the re- 
ductions which were made in Fall River in wages more 
than a year ago were followed by other New England 
cotton mills, there seems to be good reason to expect 
that this advance will be similarly followed by most if 
not all of them. Taken in connection with the recent 
advance in wages in some of the large iron and steel 
works, among coal and copper miners, and in some 
other industries, this may be taken as an indication 
that labor, which felt the depression of a few years ago 
so severely, is to share in the increasing prosperity of 
the country, as it should. 

* 

The death at Washington last week of Lord Her- 
schell, one of the British members of the joint high 
Canadian-American commission, will be widely de- 
It resulted from a fall on a slippery sidewalk 
a week or two ago. Lord Herschell was about sixty 
vears old, and had won the highest distinction in the 
legal profession in Great Britain, where he was Lord 
High Chancellor up to 1895. He had rendered dis- 
tinguished service on the joint high commission, and 
he was also a member of the Venezuela and British 
Guiana boundary arbitration tribunal, 
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PLANT STUDY. DEVEL 
LEAV Ep. 


WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, 
Chicago Normal School, 


BY 


OBSERVATION. 
Beginning in earliest spring, make a_ careful 
record of the temperature of the air, soil, and of 
the streams or bodies of water, if any be in the 
neighborhood; also record the cloudiness, rainfall, and 
sunshine. Note the conditions under which the earli- 
est swelling of the buds occur. At this time measure 
the amount of moisture in the soil per eubie foot, and 
observe the loss by evaporation. The latter may be 
measured by filling a metallic vessel of some kind with 
soil, weighing it and burying it to a level with the 
general surface. At intervals it may be taken up and 
weighed. By this means some idea may be obtained as 
to the stores of water that the plant has to draw upon 
when the buds open. Select various pieces of landscape 
and different kinds of trees for study. Drawings and 
paintings should be made at least once a week to show 
the whole story of the leaf. 

QUERIES. 

1. What is the order of succession that may be estab- 
lished among plants with reference to the times of bud 
unfolding? 

Consider: — 

(a) The kinds of trees; make a list showing the order 
in which the buds unfold. 

(b) Whether bud unfolding or germination 
earlier in the spring. 

(c) Whether the earliest buds to unfold are leaf buds 
or flower buds. 

2. Do all the buds formed on the previous year’s 
growth unfold? 

Consider: — 

(a) The position of those first to unfold. 

(b) The position of those last to unfold, or which may 
not unfold at all. 

(c) Whether buds on the older shoots unfold. 

As to Activity, buds may be Active, those which un- 
fold; or Dormant, those which do not unfold. 

As to position, buds may be Terminal, at the end of 
the twig; or Lateral, arranged along the sides of the 
branch. Lateral buds may be Axillary, when produced 
in the axil of the leaf; i. e., the upper angle between the 
last year’s leaf and the branch. Accessory, buds clus- 
tered about the axillary bud. Adventitious, buds pro- 
duced irregularly on the branch or trunk. They often 
form when the other buds are destroyed. 

The prints on the stem at which buds are produced are 
called the nodes; the spaces between the nodes are called 
internodes. 

3. What precautions are adopted by the young leaflets 
in adapting themselves to their new surroundings? 

Consider: — 

(a) How the surroundings of the leaf change as it 
emerges from its bud covering; the new things with 
which it must establish helpful relations. 

(b) The forces from which it needs some protection. 

(c) The special problems which the bud has to solve 
which develops on an underground stem or root. Ex- 
ample: May-apple, calamus, iris, potato, onion, tril- 
lium, and those buds from which sprouts grow on roots 
of trees. Compare the form assumed by the developing 
underground bud with that of the germinating seed. 
Compare the problems of the two forms. 

(d) The meaning of the special manner of folding in 
the bud which is exhibited in different leaves. 

(e) The wrinkling of the young leaf surface. 

(f) The side that is turned sunward as the leaf unfolds. 

(gz) The position of the unfolding leaf. 

(i) ‘The sticky varnish that sometimes appears on the 


is the 


young leaf. 

(j) The presence of hairs. 

(k) The function of the 
leaflets around the base of the petiole. 

As to their coverings, buds may be Scaly, covered 
with the ordinary bud scales; Naked, without scales; 
Hidden, buried in or under the bark. 

The manner of the folding of the leaf in the bud is 
called its vernation. If the margins are rolled inward 
on the upper side, it is involute; if rolled under side in, 
revolute; if folded upper side in, conduplicate; when 
one-half is rolled within the other, convolute; when 
folded as a fan, plicate or plaited. 

4. What determines the order in 
on a branch? 

Consider: — 

(a) The relative size of the buds. 

(b) The order of the buds on the branch as to size, 

(c) What established this order. 


stipules; i. e., the small 


which buds unfold 
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15? 
— (d) The relation to the leaves of the previous year. 

7 5. Are the dormant buds of any advantage to the 
plant? 

Consider: 

(a) The effect on dormant buds of removing all the 
buds towards the outer end of the branch. Of cutting 
off the end of the branch. 

(b) The possible effects of a hard freeze on the buds 


that have unfolded. 


(c) The use of adventitious buds. (See 2 (c) above.) 

6. What are the parts of a bud; what develops 
from it? 

Consider:— 


(a) Its position—its relation to the stem. 

(b) The recognizable parts in a large bud. 

(c) The function of the terminal bud. 

(d) Of a latent bud. 

(e) The signs which show how much of a branch was 
developed from a last year’s bud. 

(f) The shape of the tree as determined by the relative 
development of terminal and lateral buds. (See page 69 
et seq.) 

(gz) Its relation to a seed. 

(h) The relative importance of seeds and buds. 

(i) The relation of buds to roots. 


EXPERIMENT. 

Plant a small branch cut from a willow in a moist 
place, or immerse one end in a bottle of water, so that 
some of the buds shall be below the surface. Find out 
from what places the roots are produced; whether or 
not they come from the buds; whether or not the buds 
below the surface of the water will develop. 

(j) The effect of light upon the growth of roots. 
vise a means of showing the effect. 

7. What proof is there that a plant’s relations to light 
is established through its leaves? 

Consider: — 

(a) The color of plants growing in the dark, a cellar, 
for instance, compared with those growing outdoors. 

(b) The extent to which the other dissimilar condi- 
tions may affect the plant referred to in (a); i. e., tem- 
perature, circulation of air, moisture, ete. 

(c) The growth of plants receiving light on one side 
only; e. g., plants growing in a window. 

(d) The arrangement of leaves on the stem or twig. 


De- 


NOTE. 
study the arrangement of the pairs of leaves. In the latter, count the 
number of rows or ranks of leaves on the twig. Starting with one of 
the lower buds, wind a string upwards around the twig, allowing it to 
pass through the nodes. What kind of a line is described? How many 
buds (representing ranks) are passed before reaching a bud immedi 
ately over the one at the starting point? The leaf arrangement may he 
expressed by a fraction whose numerator represents the number of 
turns of the string and whose denominator expresses the number of 
buds crossed or the number of ranks. Thus 3-5 would express three 
turns of the string and that the fifth bud stands over the first. The 
entire fraction represents the angular distance between the ranks; in 
the example given it would be 3-5 of 360%, or 216". Pupils may readily 
apply these facts in the examination of any twig. 


The arrangement is opposite or alternate. In the former 


(e) The use of the petiole. Its shape. Its relative 
length at various points in the twig. 

(f) The position of the leaves as affected by the direc- 
tion of the twig and by the general form of the treetop. 

(gz) The shape of the leaf; the effect of the pointed 
base or apex. 

(h) The margin; entire, notched, lobed, ete. 

(i) The venation. 

(j) Simple and compound leaves. 

(k) The arrangement in leaf-clusters. 

(1) The thinness or density of the shade cast by a 
tree; what this tells as to leaf arrangement. Stand be- 
neath the tree in the shade, and look towards the sun. 
Look up through the tree in other directions. 

8. What are the possibilities of sunlight reaching the 


{interior leaves? 
Consider: — 
(a) The angle of the sun at different hours. 

= (b) The movement of the branches by the wind. 

(c) The position of the best-developed leaves. 
(d) The relation of the largest 

buds. 
9. What proof is there that the plant is related to heat 


leaves to the largest 


through its leaves? 

Consider: — 

(a) The position of the leaves during the warmest part 
of the day. 

(b) The 
leaves of certain plants; e. g., 
wild lettuce. 


edgewise position assumed habitually by 


the compass plants, as in 


(c) The position of the leaves of certain plants on 
cloudy days or at nighttime. 

(d) The meaning of the wisping of leaves. (See 10, 
below.) 

(e) The position, coverings, foldings, and various 


shields of the young leaves as they emerge from the bud 


(f) The color of young leaves when emerging from the 


buds. Place a number of young leaves of different colors 


in separate tumblers of water, submerging them. 
in a window in sunlight under similar conditions 


the temperature of the water from time to time. Does 
this give a hint as to the use of the high coloration of 
young leaves? 

10. What proof that the plant is related to moisture 
through its leaves? 

Consider: — 

(a) The wilting and withering of leaves. 

(b) The meaning of the funnel-like leaves on the 
canna, the mosses, Indian corn, and other grasses. 

(c) The significance of hairs; pour water on a hairy- 
leaved plant; e. g., the mullen. 

(d) The position of leaves on different trees and on 
smaller plants during a rainstorm; do they shed the 
water away from or toward the trunk? The meaning 
of this. 


NUMBER WORK. 


A. The temperature at which buds develop. 

(1) Find the average temperature in the month when 
the buds begin to develop. 

(2) Find the difference between the extremes of tem- 
perature in the same month. 

B. The percentage of buds that develop. 

(3) What percentage of buds on the last year’s growth 
is dormant? 

(4) What percentage of buds on the growth of the year 
before the last is dormant? 

(5) What is the highest percentage of dormant buds 
found upon any tree? 

(6) What is the lowest percentage of dormant buds 
found on any tree? How do you account for the differ- 
ences? 

(7) Find the ratio of the various diameters of the dif- 
ferent kinds of treetops; are the ratios connected in any 
way with bud development? 

(8) In what percentage of cases is the terminal bud 
dormant? 

(9) Find the ratio of the dormant to the active buds 
in any one year’s growth on the fallowing: Willow, pop- 
lar, maple, oak, beech, cherry, apple, elm, boxelder, and 
catalpa. 

(10) Find the average number of buds formed on the 
last year’s growth on different trees under practically 
the same conditions; is there any regularity in the num- 
ber formed on the same tree on different branches? On 
different trees of the same kind? Do different trees vary 
widely in the number of new buds formed? 

(11) At what temperature of the air and soil do you 
find that various plants wilt? 

(12) With what quantity of moisture in the soil, per 
cubic foot, do plants—Indian corn, for example—begin 
to wilt? 


REPRESENTATIVE EXPRESSION. 


1. Drawing. 

(a) Select a large bud and carefully draw longitudinal 
and transverse sections. Enlarge to a scale. 

(b) A sketch of various branches showing shape of 
buds, then arrangement, ete. 

(c) The details of leaf structure and form. 

2. Painting. 

(a) Sketch of the landscape twice a week in the lower 


grades, and oftener in the upper grades, showing the 
color transformation of the season. 

(b) A sketch once a week of some tree selected for spe- 
cial study. 

(c) A sketch once a week, at least, showing the stages 


of leaf development. 


(Continued from page 151.) 
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PEN COMPANY. 


J. Liberty Tadd will make a tour of the West and of 
the Pacific coast during March and April. He has al- 
ready accepted a number of invitations to address 
teachers’ conventions or societies of educators at several 
important cities en route, and at the educational centres 
in California. The methods in art education, real manual 
training, and nature study which Mr. Tadd has described 
in his new book, and that are the results of his many 
years’ experience as director of the Philadelphia public ‘ 
school of industrial art, are the subjects of his talks or 
demonstrations. Samples of the children’s work are ex- 
hibited, as well as slides of classes, ete., while Mr. Tadd 
himself “talks in clay,” or with crayon or pencil, as well 
as with tongue. Any one wishing to confer with him on 
this matter should address him at once at his home 
studios, $19 North Thirty-second street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Place 
Take 


Lucluded in D. C. HEATH & COV’S are: 


The Heart of Oak Books. 
Starr’s American Indians. 
Bull’s Fridtiof Nansen. 


Six volumes. Edited by C. EF, 
fully illustrated. 


154 pages, illustrated. 


NORTON. 


9 ave 
240 pages, 15 cents. 


Reading 


50 cents. 


Bass’s Beginner’s Readers. 25 cents. Bass’s Plant Life. 25 cents. Bass’s An- 
imal Life. 35 cents. 
Writing The Natural System of Vertical Writing. By A. F. Neweanps and R. K. Row. In- 
cludes : Regular course six books. Business and S¢ cial Forms two books. Spe |- 
ling-Blank. Charts. 
Arithmetic The Walsh Arithmetics. A two-book series and a three-book series. 
# White’s Two Years with Numbers. 35 cents. 
| Wells’s Academic Arithmetic. $1.00. 
Language | Hyde’s Lessons in English and Practical Grammar. 
* «5 Spalding’s Elementary Composition. 40 cents. 
Penniman’s Common Words Difficult to Spell. 20 cents. 
Histor ( Thomas's Primary History of the United States. Nearly ready 
y Thomas’s History of the United States. 
| Sheldon’s American History. 81.12. 
, Bailey’s Elementary Physics. 50 cents. 
Elementary Science . Austin’s Observation Blanks in Mineralogy. 30) cents. 
Crosby’s Common [linerals and Rocks. 40) cents. 
Deser plive circulars and catalogues free on request. Send for Heath's Pedagag Ca 
alogue, Modern Language Catalogue, and Heath's General ( “shale 
J.C. HEATH & CoO., Publishers, 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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cribner’s New FKiducational Books 


A History of the United States of America, for Schools| 


With the Declaration of Independence, The Constitution, Select 
Bibliographies, Chronologies, and Suggestive Questions to Pupils 


By Witpur F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. Richly illustrated, and 


containing forty maps. $1.00, net. 


S. T. Durron, Supt. Schools, Brookline, Mass. : ‘‘ You have given an all-round treatment 


8vo. $1.50, net. 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 


By Grorce T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. Illustrated. 


Boston Advertiser: ‘* Professor Ladd’s ‘ Outlines of Descriptive Psychology’ is indispu- 


tably a work of great merit. 


It has scientific, artistic, and literary excellence. It is practical 
in a way and to a degree that we do not remember to have found to be the case in any similar 


to the subject, bringing in much fresh matter and not neglecting the social life of the people, as | work. It does more than undertake to solve the mysterious problems of mental action. It gives 


has been done by so many who have prepared text-books on the subject.” 


Social Elements 
Institutions, Character, Progress 
By CuarLes R. Henperson, Ph, D., Professor 
Svo. $1.50, net. 
Jn this book Dr. Henderson treats of the 


the representative centres of the United States, 


the most profitable methods of sociological study of rather than about the masters of Eng- 


| 

| By J. Scorr Crark, A.M., Professor of Eng- 

| lish in Northwestern University. 8vo, 900 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago. | pages. $2.00, net. 


method” of studying the great writers, devised 
social conditions and problems as they exist in, by its author after long experience in teaching, 
and tested for years in his classroom. It is a| This important volume, by an eminent au- 
| thority, supplies what has heretofore been en-| The aim of this manual is not to exploit the 


|A Study of English Prose Writers|A History of Modern Europe 


alogical tables. 8vo, pp. 400. 


By Ferpinanp Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 


not a little wholesome guidance to students who want to learn how to think.” 


The Republic of Plato 
With Studies for Teachers 


fessor of History in the University of Chi-|/ By Wintiam Lowe Brran, Ph. D., Professor 


This unique book presents a ‘ scientific} ¢ago. With maps, bibliographies, and gene-| of Philosophy in Indiana University, and 


CuarRtotrre Lowe Byrran, 12mo. 
$1.25, net. 


$1.50, net. 


study, and the means at hand with which to im- | lish prose, mainly through citations of the most \tirely lacking: a comprehensive survey in aj whole significance of Plato, but to direct the 


prove the general situation. The study is cen- authoritative published criticism on each writer, | 
tred around the Public Schools as an influence, | with analyses of the styles of the various au-| 
and its aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for, thors. These analyses are so arranged as to ex- 
organized work among the different classes of hibitthe central characteristic of each author,and 
society. |} are supplemented by exhaustive bibliographies. | 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 
By NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., and Hon. ADDISON BROWN. 


In 3 volumes, cach $3.00 special net, postage 36 cents extra per volume. 


Vol. I., 612 pp.: “‘ Ferns to Carpet Weed.” 


Vol. IT., 644 pp.: Portulaca to Gentian." 
Vol. III.: “ Dogbane to Thistle.”” (Just ready.) 


OTHER NOTABLE 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING 8s; 
The Eugene Field Book 
Burt’s Odysseus 
Stockton’s Fanciful Tales 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy 
Wright’s Stories in American Literature (2 vols.) 


| Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe ;). Middle Age, net, $2.00) 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FROM CHAUCER TO ARNOLD. Types of Literary 
Art in Prose and Verse. An Introduction to English 
Literature, with Preface and Notes by Andrew J. 
George, M. A. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
H76 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The preparation of a text-book to cover the whole field 
cf English literature is a vast and difficult undertaking, 
ansl oue that Mr. George has really done well. Though 
our schools have been slow to recognize it, we need a 
general knowledge of English authors, and an idea of the 
principles of literary development and evolution before 
we take up an extended study of the individual master. 
‘Lhe purpos. cf the book at hand is to give a speaking ac- 
quaintance with authors which shall excite the desire for 
permanent literary friendships. We are not given pages 
of literary histcry, of criticism, and comment to digest, 
Lut purely ana simply selections from the best literary 
productions of all types in prose and verse since the days 
of Chancer. “Literary education is of the heart rather 
than of the head,’ and enthusiasm and inspiration can 
be gained in no way better than by reading’ the 
work of genius. “We must lay aside our trappings of 
scientific method and intellectual analysis.” 

it is, of course, necessary to know something of the in- 
fluence that shaped the development of literature, and a 
few pages of introduction give the essential information. 
The notes ere brief, pointed, and helpful, giving the key- 
note to a sympathetic and intelligent reading of the 
author, A list of books of biography and criticism of 
each writer open the way to special study. 

The book is an excellent collection of literature, better 
than we have seen these many days. It contains some of 
the most beautiful poems and the finest prose passages 
in our literature. Jt is well worth owning and reading. 


POETRY OF THE SEASONS. Compiled by Mary I. 
Lovejoy. New York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Buf 
dett, & Co. 336 pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

“Poetry of the Seasons” is a collection of some 300 
poems on nature chosen from the best American and Eng- 
lish poets The arrangement by seasons makes it an 
ideal book for supplementary reading throughout the 
vear. The routine lessons on plant and animal life gain 
an added charm when accompanied by poems on “The 
Little Brown Seed,” “Tree-Planting,” “The Bluebird,” 

The Reaver,” and scores of kindred subjects Snow 
storms and April showers, sunrise and moonlight are ob 
ects of new interest when the child has once seen them 
through the poet's eyes. Poetry brings a new influence, 
and a much-needed one, into the prosaic school work, and 
when it is allied so closely to the regular study of nature 
as in this collection. it is especially helpful. 

From the point of view of literature, the value of such 
1 book used as a reader ts great, Admiration for the 


single volume of the course of events in Eu-/ attention of teachers to some of his simple and 
rope since the Italian Renaissance. As a text- central thoughts about education and about life. 
book or for the general reader of history who A former and larger volume by the same au- 
desires to gain a broadly intimate acquaintance thors, entitled ‘* Plato the Teacher,” has been 
with this period, it will be found invaluable. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By C. Liroyp Morcan, Principal of University College, Bristol. New Edition for America, 


very widely used. 


with a Preface by Henry W. Jameson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 


City. Crown 8vo. $1.00, nef. 


“Psychology for Teachers” has already made a remarkable impression in England, and wherever 


Thatcher’s Medieval Europe, . net, 1.25 


Scripture’s New Psychology, . ‘ 1.25 
Oxford Manuals of English History, each, net, .50 
Weber’s History of Philosophy, P - net, 2.50 


beauties of nature has been the common meeting place of 
the great poets, and birds, flowers, and the varying phe- 
nomena of the seasons have inspired many exquisite 
poems. Keats, Shelley, Shakespeare, Milton, Bryant, 
Tennyson, and Wordsworth are only a few of the names 
that show the high standard of the selections. 

Numerous text illustrations in the form of appropriate 
head and tail pieces, and four full-page cuts add much 
to the attractiveness of the volume. It should be wel 
comed in the grammar schools and by young and old alike 
for home reading. 


rRENCH SIGHT READING. A Systematic Prepara- 

tion for Sight or Rapid Reading in French. By L. C. 

Rogers, A. B. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 

American Pook Company. 33 pp. 

One rarely finds such a satisfactory modern language 
reader as the one Mr. Rogers has prepared for French 
classes. The book is designed to give pupils actual com- 
mand of a vocabulary of nearly a thousand French words 
in common use. A vocabulary of twelve words is not 
much to learn for a single lesson, and when this is kept 
up throughout the year, or for eighty-two lessons, the re- 
sult more than repays the effort. The vocabularies are 
well selected, cover the words found in ordinary reading, 
und, what is seldom the case, contain no words so rare 
that it is useless and unnecessary to memorize them. 
the correlation of words with a common stem or words 
that should be associated together in the mind is another 
good point of these vocabularies. 

If it were simply for memorizing words, the use of this 
book would be limited, but the knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary is tested and strengthened by reading exercises. If 
the teacher does not care to require memorizing, the book 
will be found very useful for sight reading, which is its 
main purpose. 

The exercises are carefully graded, and offer great 
variety of types in prose and poetry. The selections are 
taken from some of the best French writers, and are in 
themselves worth reading. ‘Teachers should take advan 
tuge of this excellent aid in giving pupils ease in transla 
tion and a practical knowledge of words 


OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG AND THE FLAGS OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. By Edward S. Holden, LL.D. 
Appletons’ Home Reading Books. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co 165 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The ceolcred plates of the flags of different nations in 
Dr. Holden's book on “Our Country’s Flag” recall our 
childhood delight in similar pages of the dictionary. Few 
children, | faney, have not felt the fascination of their 
brilliant coloring, odd designs, and unintelligible letter 
ing, and longed to know what it all meant. For this rea 
on this beok on flags will undoubtedly be in great de- 
mand, with the boys particularly, for home reading. 
An account is given of the various standards and flags set 
up on this continent in the days of the explorers and the 


known in this country has proved so helpful and suggestive that a wide field of usefulness seems open 
toit here. For that reason an American edition from new plates has been prepared, and the purpose of 
the book set forth in a preface by Dr. Jameson. 


NEW THNT-BOOKS 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


Hinsdale’s Horace Mann, . ‘ net, $1.00 
Davidson's Rousseau, . ; ‘ “63.00 
Fitch’s Thomas and Matthew Arnold, . 
Davidson's Aristotle, v¢e/,$1.00 Hughes’ Loyola, 1.00 
West's Alcuin, . . ‘* 1.00 Bowen's Froebel, 1.00 
Compayre'’s Abelard, 1.00 DeGarmo’s Herbart,‘‘ 1.00 


colonists, and the development and history of the stars 

and stripes. The growth of national feeling and of the 

spirit of devotion to the flag make an important part of 
the story, and the hopes, desires, beliefs, and aspirations 
for which our own flag and those of other nations stand, 

The chapter on signaling by flags, salutes, and the 

weather bureau signals is an interesting one. No child 

can read the book without feeling the meaning of the 

American flag, and without acquiring a larger conception 

of loyalty and of .patriotism. The school exercise of 

saluting the flag will have far greater significance with 
the new love that this book must inspire. 

PUNCTUATION AND CAPITAL LETTERS. Complete 
Course in Fifteen Lessons, James F. Willis. Address 
Suthor, 1427 Euelid avenue, Philadelphia. Paper. 36 
pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Professor Willis is a genius in the art of book making. 
He sueceeds in putting into these monographs all that is 
necessary for a comprehensive treatment in a surprisingly 
small space. In this book he slows clearly that the chief 
oftice of punctuation is to unfold the meaning of sentences 
with the least trouble to the reader, and to bring out the 
sense of the writer to best advantage. The keynote to 
his good sense is in this sentence, “Judgment often dic- 
tates the omission of marks sanctioned by good usage, 
and quite as often dictates the insertion of marks not ac- 
counted for by good usage.” There are 840 illustrative 
sentences in the book, all carefully selected and arranged. 


RECEIVED. 


“Por Student Days and Birthdays.”’ Price, $1.25. By Edith A. 
Sawyer. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co 

Selected Letters of Madame de Sevigne.”” Edited by L. C. Syms. 
Price, 40 cents. —“Introduetory French Prose Composition.” By 
Victor E. Francois. Price. 25 cents.—-'Legouve and Labiche’s La 
Cigale chez les Fourmis ’ Edited by Thomas J. Farrar. Price, 25 
cents.—' Our New VPossessions.”’ Price, 10 cents New York: 


American Book Company 

‘The French Revolution and the English Poets.” By Albert Elmer 
Hancock “Alvebra for Schools.”’ By George W. Evans Price, 
#1.12.——"‘Music and Musicians.” Ry Albert Lavignac. Translated 
by “illiam Marehant. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The West Indies.’ By Amos Kidder Fiske. New York: G.P. 
Putnam's Sons 

“The Grading of Schools’) By Wiiliam J. Shearer. New York 
The H. P. Smith Publishing Company 


“A German Reader.’ Edited by Waterman T. Hewett. Price. 
$1.00 - ‘Don Quixote Edited by Clifton Johnson. Price, 75 
cents.——"The Development of Thrift.’ By Mary Willcox Brown. 
Price, $1 00 “Plutarch’s Lives.’—(Vols. and JI.) Englished by 
Sir Thomas North. Price, 50 cents each, New York: The Macmillan 
Company 

Che Sir Roger de Coverley Papers Edited by Mary E. Litch- 
field. Price, 50 eents,—*“Prinz Friedrich von Homburg.’ Edited 
by Jotn Scholte Nollen, toston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Banmbach’s Waldnovellen ’ With notes by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt. Priee, 35 eents.—*The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers.’ 
With notes by William Henry Hudson, Price, 40 cents. Boston: D. 
©, Heath & Co 

‘Authors’ Birthdays Second Series By C. W. Bardeen. Price, 
$1.00 ‘A Dictionary of University Degrees.’’ By Flavel 8S. Thomas. 
Syracuse: (C, W. Bardeen & Co 

“Song Favorites.” Compiledand arranged by K.G. Smith, Price 


li cents, Buffalo: W. Hazleton Smith 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


relieves the tired and con- 
fused condition of the brain 
after excessive mental ex- 


ertion. 
It imparts to the entire 


system new life and energy, 
thereby increasing the 
capacity for mental and 
physical labor. 


Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31 and April 1: North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools at Chicago; C. A. Waldo, Pur- 
due University, secretary, LaFayette, Ind. 

March 31: Burlington Schoolmasters’ 
Club at Burlington, Vt.; John L. Alger, 
Bennington, secretary. 

March 31-April 1: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association; Allen B. West, 
secretary, Whitewater, Wis. 

April, 99: Commission of Co'leges of New 
Ongland at Boston; William Carey 
Poland, secretary, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

May 12: New England Superintendents’ 
Association, Boston; W. H. Small, Chel- 
sea, secretary. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 

July 6-10: American Institute of Instruction, 
Bar Harbor, Me.; E. If. Whitehill, Bridge- 
water, Mass., secretary. 

July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 

Julv 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 
Shepard, secretary, Winona, Minn. 

August 19: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Columbus, 
O.: L. O. Howard, secretary, Cosmus 
Club, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


March 11, Chicago Teachers’ Club, 
Masonic temple, at 2.30 p. m.; Miss Jennie 
Goldman, president. Chicago Manual 
Training Association, at 9 a. m., 408 Le 
Moyne block: Grant Beebe, president. 
Cook County Teachers’ Association, Y. M. 
C. A., 153 La Salle street, 10.30 a. m.; O. 
T. Bright, county superintendent, J. E. 
Simon, president. Octavius Club, 10.30 a. 
m., Masonic temple; Miss Esther Morgan, 
president. 


NEW STATES 


MAINE. 


There has been much discussion con- 
cerning the recent change in the seal of 
Bowdoin College, and the alumni and 
most of the students oppose the altera- 
tions. 

At the senior class election Harry Ben- 
ton Neagle was elected president. Edwin S. 
Hadlock of Portland, vice-president, and 
Drew Bert Hall of Brunewick, secretary. 

In June the class of ’89 will celebrate its 
decennial by a reunion and dinner. 

On Februarv 23 the Epicurean Club of 
Colby College held its first banquet. 

The seventy-ninth annual junior and 
senior exhibitions occurred February 24. 
The speaking and music were excellent. 

Miss Emma Chase, Bates College. 97, 
has returned to her position in Auburn 
high school. 


The second public exhibition of the year 
occurred February 17. 

Six thousand dollars is to be spent next 
summer in enlarging Washington Acad- 
emy at East Machias. F. O. Small, prin- 
cipal. 

Walter Stevens Brown of North 
Brighton has graduated from the United 
States Military Academy, West Point. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin College gave 
an address in Topsham February 24 on 
“Character-Building in Schools.” 

The graduating exercises of the public 
schools of Portland occurred February 23. 
The class numbered twelve. 

The recently-issued catalogue of the 
Harvard Medical school contains the fol- 
lowing names of Bowdoin men: Frank 
Byron Brown, Merrill William Howe, Fred 
Drew, also A. B., 1891, John G. W. Knowl- 
ton, William Elston Leighton, Preston 
Keyes, in summer course, John Hinckley 
Morse, and Richard Henry Stubbs. 

Hebron Academy is to have a new build- 
ing for girls as the gift of Mrs. B. F. Stur- 
tevant of Boston. 

Miss Adelaide True, the Ellsworth city 
librarian, has submitted her annual re- 
port, showing the number of volumes now 
in the library to be 3,641. Sixty-five vol- 
umes have been discarded during the year, 
and eighteen added. In her report the li- 
brarian says the patronage of the library 
has more than doubled during the past 
year, which is due, she believes, to the at- 
tractiveness and convenience of the new 
library building, which has been occupied 
about a year. 

At a meeting of Cumberland county 
alumni of Bafes college an alumni associa- 
tion was formed, and the following officers 
were elected: President, Hon. Charles 
Sumner Cook, Portland; vice-president, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, Portland; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Scott Wilson, Wood- 
fords. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Superintendent J. C. Simpson of Ports- 
mouth has resigned. Mr. Simpson is en- 
gaged bv the Boston publishing house, D. 
C. Heath & Co. 

PEMBROKE. Isaac Walker. class of 
63, Dartmouth College, has for thirty 
years been principal of Pembroke Acad- 
emy. He was five years at Ware, Mass. 

Dr. Alfred H. Campbell, at present prin- 
cipal of the normal school at Plymouth, 
class of ’77, has had an extensive and very 
successful career as a practical teacher. 
He has made teaching a study, both in th‘s 
country and in Europe, as few others have 
done, and has been principal of Kingston 
and Cushing Academies and of state nor- 
mal school at Johnson, Vt. 

Professor F. W. Ernst, Dartmouth, ’76, 
has been principal of Dow Academy, 
Franconia. for four years. 

W. H. Cummings, Dartmouth, ’79, has 
taught continuously since graduating in 
Vermont and New York, and for several 
recent years has been principal of Kimball 
MWnion Academy at Meriden, where he has 
distinguished himself both as a teacher 
and disciplinarian. 

Ernest W. Butterfield, Dartmouth, ’97, 
is principal of high school at Bethlehem. 

George EF. Foss of the same class is 
principal of high school at Meredith. 

L. J. Rundlett. class of ’81. is superin- 
tendent of schools at Concord. 


VERMONT. 


It will be seen by the following that 
Dartmouth men are in demand as te°chers, 
It has always been so: John M. Comstock, 
class of ’77, has for several years been 
principal of Chelsea Academy. C. (C. 
Davis, class of ’79, has for some time been 
principal of high school at White River 
Junction. N. J. Whitehill. class of ’83, is 
principal of Montvelier high school. O. H. 
Merrill, class of ’88, is princinal of Brig- 
ham Academy at Bakersfield. 
Mathewson, class of ’90, is principal of 
high school at Barre. He has served as 
president of Vermont Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Winthrop P. Abbott is principal of 
Proctor high school. F. A. Balch, class of 
94, after graduating, was employed as 
teacher at Norwich University, and at the 
end of the year was elected professor 
Kent Knowlton, class of ’94, is principal of 
Phillips Academy, Danville. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The school budget for the 
year calls for $2,848,413. George W. 
Anderson of the school board is one of 
the strongest men that has been on that 
board for many a day. He is heroic. in- 
dependent, able. New England 
alumni of Williams College held their 
thirty-second annual banquet at Young’s 
hotel on the evening of February 24. The 
speakers included Professor John H 
Hewitt of Williams. President Smith of 
Trinity College, Charles S. Rackemann. 
the Rev. Dr. Merriman, the Rev. Lyndon 
S. Crawford, and Edward P. Nichols. 
Professor Hewitt, who was the first 


RATTLESNAKES 


are not more deadly than the millions of 
disease germs that are floating in the air 
we breathe and in the water we drink— 
germs of typhoid fever, malaria, con- 
sumption. Compared to a disease germ, 
a rattlesnake is a gentleman. He is a 
fair fighter. He tells you to look out. 
He rattles before he strikes. You have 
a chance to fight or run. The disease 
germ sneaks in, It comes while you are 
sleeping. It gains an entrance to the 
blood, It propagates there, It multi- 
plies. In a few hours, or days, your 
blood is full of its children—millions of 
them. They go all over your body seek- 
ing a weak spot. They don’t rattle— 
they strike. You feel listless, nerveless, 
sluggish, feverish, and maybe you're flat 
on your back before you really know 
there is anything the matter. 

The only way to keep out disease 
yerms—to keep from being sick—is to 
keep your blood pure and rich, and your 
liver active and healthy. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
the greatest tonic in the world, will do it. 

Charles H. Sargeant, of Plain City, Madison 
Co., Ohio, writes: ‘* During the summer and fall 
of 1896 I became all ‘run-down,’ nerves were out 
of order and stomach out of order I wrote to 
Dr Pierce for advice. He said I had general 
debility, and advised Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery. Since I stopped taking it about 
one year ago, I have not taken any medicine of 
any kind, and have been able to work every dav. 
My appetite is good, Ican eat three square meals 
a dav, and I do not feel that miserable burning 
in the stomach after eating. My blood and 
uetves are in good shape."’ 


speaker, referred to what had been ac- 
complished under President Carter’s rule. 
No college in the country, he said, was 
now better equipped to give instruction in 
the natural sciences than Williams. The 
legacies received by the college in the last 
year amounted to a third of a million dol- 
lars, the number of students had _ in- 
creased, and the second century of the 
college had opened under the brightest 
conditions. A friend of Williams had 
offered $25,000 for the erection of a build- 
ing to be the centre of religious and sce‘al 
life, on the condition that $10,000 more 
was raised. The alumni had given not 
$10,000, but $12,000. The college needs a 
new athletic field, and the money for this 
is now being subscribed. During the dn- 
ner the election of the following officers 
was announced: President, Fisher Howe, 
Jr.; treasurer, A. D. Dowd: secretary, 
Irvin McDowell Garfield; executive com- 
mittee, J. D. Colt, R. Spring, J. M. Lasell, 
F. K. White, and E. A. Watson.—The 
Boston alumni of the University of Ma‘ne 
held their annual reunion at the Parker 
house on the evening of February 24. TI. 
C. Southard presided at the banquet. 
The guests were Professor C. H. Fernald 
of Amherst College, the Rev. G. L. Hans- 
com of Rochester, N. Y., and the Hon. E. 
B. Winslow. President A. W. Harris of 
the college, Hon. E. B. Winslow of Port- 
land, Professor Fernald, and Rey. G. I. 
Hanscom were the speakers. When 
President McKinley called for volunteers 
for the Spanish war, a large proportion of 
the 320 students were ready to go. Six 
of their number did go, and no one of 
them ever returned.—— Mayor Quincy lec- 
tured on the evening of February 27 In 
the old publie library building on “Baths 
and Gymnasia.’’ The lecture was free, 
and was finely illustrated by stereopticon 
views. President Capen of Tufts Col- 
lege delivered a very interesting and im- 
portant address on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 25 at the Mills Forum on “Educa- 
tional Progyess and Reform.” The lead- 
ing points in this address were warmly 
applauded. He remembered the time 
when the studies the most disagreeable to 
the student were thought to be the most 
desirable. But now the kindergarten 
idea had banished that false notion. The 
elective system, which was at first vio- 
lently opposed by our colleges, is now 
gladly accepted by all. which enables the 
student to study what interests him. He 
maintained that, in providing for our 
schools, country ‘schools should have 
equal attention and care as city schoo's. 
That all should share alike in the outfit. 
He urged the importance of manual 


training, the development of hand and 
ear along with intellectual training.—— 
About forty members of the Boston Colby 
Alumni Association held a meeting at 
Copley-square hotel February 20. It was 
the eighteenth annual reunion. A ban- 
quet was held. Joshua H. Millett, the 
president, acted as toastmaster. College 
songs were sung and speeches made for 
the enjoyment of all. The speaking was 
lively and appropriate, and the music 
adapted to the occasion. The following 
officers were elected: President, Edward 
C. Robinson, ’83; vice-presidents, C. P, 
Weston, ‘73, and C. F. Hall, ’75; secre- 
tary, Lincoln Owen; additional members 
of executive committee, W. C. Crawford, 
J. K. Richardson, ’82, M. S. Getchell, 
Resolutions were passed the 
death of John C. Ryder, ‘82. Two 
thousand children and their parents and 
friends occupied every seat in Boston 
theatre on the morning of February 25. 
The special feature of attraction was the 
production of Browning’s poem, “The 
Pied Piper.” The avails of this exhibi- 
tion are for the benefit of Tyler-street 
lay nursery. It took only two hours 
after the opening of the sale of seats to 
fill the theatre. The present free art 
exhibition in the old Franklin school- 
house on Washington street is declared tu 
be the best of the series. For the excel- 
lence of the exhibition the community 
has to thank Robert A. Woods, chairman: 
James Arnold Lowell, treasurer; Wil- 
liam J. Cole, Edmund Billings, and Miss 
Helena S. Dudley, local committee; Miss 
Rose Lamb, Miss Edith M. Howes, Ross 
Turner, and Albert H. Munsell, picture 
committee. The duration of the show 
will be until March 22. The hours are 
from 3 to 10 p. m. daily. 

Charles Barnard of New York gave 
three of his illustrated lectures in the 
Boston free lecture course on March 6, 7, 
aml 8. These talks are very successful, 
combining scientific instruction with the 
charm of a trained story-teller. 

James Frederick Hopkins, art instruc- 
tor in the Boston public schools, spoke 
March 2 to a large audience of teachers 
and others, gathered in the hall of the 
English high school, on the art of the 
cathedral builders, with special reference 
to its development in France. The lec- 
ture was illustrated with a large number 
of fine stereopticon views. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. M. Weaver has 
resigned as instructor of military drill in 
Boston. 

CAMBRIDGE. Nearly 400 graduates of 
Harvard represented the university in the 
army and navy during the late war with 
Spain.——-The Harvard Teachers’ As:zocia- 
tion held its eighth annual meeting at 
Harvard University on Saturday in Sever 
hall. The topic for discussion was “The 
Problem of Secondary Education.” The 
subject, discussed under three heads, was 
as follows: “As Regards General Culture,” 
Principal D. W. Abercrombie, Worcester 
Academy: “As Regards Training for Citi- 
zenship,” Professor F. W. Taussig, Har 
vard; “As Regards Training for Voca- 
tions,” James P. Munroe, Boston. 

AGAWAM. The school exhibition at 
the town hall Friday, afternoon and 
evening, converted many to the support 
of the “new education.” There was a 
large collection of pictures, drawings, 
written papers, and other evidences of the 
children’s work on view. In the evening 
there was a well-attended lecture by G 
T. Fletcher, the agent of the state board 
of education. His address gave many 
persons a better idea of modern educa- 
tional work than they have possessed 
heretofore, and did much to clear away 
prejudice against the improved methods 
of teaching. Charles P. Davis, on behalf 
of the school committee, presided at the 
lecture. The superintendent of schools, 
Herbert E. Richardson of Southwick, 
also made brief remarks. 

SPRINGFIELD. At Springfield on 
Saturday, February 25, a_ preliminary 
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meeting was called for the organization 
of the Connecticut Valley Grammar Mas- 
ters’ Club. Mr. Winslow of Westfield 
was made chairman. It was voted that 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Wins- 
low of Westfield, Reed of Northampton, 
Lynch of Holyoke, and Brookings of 
Springfield shouid report a general out- 
line for organization at a meeting to be 


held at the Cooley house in Springfield 
on March 15. 
CHICOPEE. The monthly meeting of 


the school board was held last evening. 
Collins G. Burnham was re-elected chair- 
man, and the superintendent’s salary was 
raised to $2,000, an increase of $200. The 
committee on school accommodations was 
instructed to make further investigation, 
after which this committee and the one 
appointed by the city government will 
hold a joint meeting, after which the mat- 
ter will come before the aldermen. 

SOUTH HADLEY. The annual winter 
concert of the Mt. Holyoke banjo and man- 
dolin clubs was given in Mary Lyon chapel 
February 26. After the concert the Stu- 
dent League of Mt. Holyoke gave a recep- 
tion to the clubs and their friends. The 
librarian reports nearly 600 volumes added 
to the library during the year. 

WELLESLEY. The Wellesley glee and 
mandolin clubs of the college, on the 
evening of February 23, gave the annual 
mid-winter concert, which is always the 
great social event of the season. The en- 
tire holiday was turned into a recept’on 
day, and every train brought its share of 
college men from Harvard, Brown, Am- 
herst, Yale, and Technology. The day 
was much enjoyed by the young ladies. 
Miss Angie C. Chapin, professor of Greek 
at Wellesley, who is abroad on sabbatical 
leave, has been engaged to deliver a series 
of lectures before the American school at 
Athens. The first of these lectures, on the 
battle of Salamis, based on Herodotus and 
Aeschylus, was lately given upon the spot 
whence Xerxes viewed the battle. Profes- 
sor Chapin is the first woman invited to 
lecture before this school. 

WESTFIELD. The normal school in 
this town is to have one of the best prac- 
tice schools in the country. Mr. Chapin is 
alive to all the interests of the school and 
town, and to his endeavor is due the state 
appropriation which makes this new prac- 
tice schoo! possible. 

NANTUCKET. The famous Coffin 
school is to be temporarily closed for the 
purpose of allowing the emergency fund 
to accumulate on the principal, which is 
now $40,000. This school is for the ex- 
clusive use of pupils in Nantucket who 
can trace their descent from Tristram 
Coffin, the pioneer. Sir Isaac Coffin was 
the founder. Isaac's father was collector 
of customs for the port of Boston about the 
time of the Revolution. Both father and 
son were loyal to England to the last. 

SOUTH BOSTON. This year, as in 
years gone by, the pupils of Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind gave two entertain- 


ments, the proceeds of which will aid the 
work -of the kindergarten at Jamaica 
Plain. 

The alumnae have presented to the 
Framingham normal school a life-size 
portrait of Miss Ellen Hyde, who for 


thirty-three principal of that 
school. 

Arthur PD. Call of Elmira, 
been elected superintendent in 
liston-Sherborn-Medway district. 

Earl Ingalls, who is about to retire 
from the superintendency of the Dalton 
and Cheshire schools, has rounded out 
ten years of service in this capacity. 
During this period he has faithfully filled 


years was 


has 
Hol- 


N: 
the 


the position, conducting the work in a 
careful and conscientious manner. He 
retires because of his health. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. 
appointed last 
school system, 


The special committee 
fall to investigate the 
after careful examination, 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


are unable to report any important par- 
ticulars in which the general excellence of 
the schools may be enhanced. Nor has 


any plan yet been devised by which the’ 


cost of the schools may be reduced without 
seriously affecting their efficiency.—— 
State Superintendent Stone of Vermont 
recently made a two days’ tour of inspec- 
tion among the schools of this city.—— 
The death of Miss Emily A. Lowe removes 
a most efficient and highly-prized kinder- 
garten teacher. Miss Lowe’s success and 
influence did much toward giving the 
kindergartens a permanent place in the 
city’s educational system.——Principal 
Lewis H. Meader of the Mt. Pleasant 
school gave an exceedingly interesting 
lecture on Tuesday evening, February 21, 
before the Mt. Pleasant Bachelors’ Club, 
his subject being ‘Territorial Acquisi- 
tion.” 
CONNECTICUT 

The Connecticut Association of Classical 
and High School Teachers held a meeting 
at the Y. M. C. A. building, Hartford, Sat- 
urday, February 25, 1899. Much interest 
was manifested at the morning session in 
discussion of a report on “Courses of 
Study for High Sehools,’ presented by 
Professor W.N. Rice of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in behalf of a committee of fifteen 
previously appointed. This report occu- 
pied twenty-eight pages of printed mat- 
ter. The topic for discussion in the after- 
noon was “The Teaching of History in 
Secondary Schools.” Addresses were 
made by Miss Anna Boynton Thompson 
of Thayer Academy, South Braintree, 
Mass., Professor Max Ferrand of Wes- 
leyan University, A. B. Woodford of the 
New Haven Hopkins grammar school, and 
Frank Strong of the New Haven Hillhouse 
high school. The election of officers for 
the ensuing year resulted in the choice of 
Isaac M. Agard of Rockville for president 
and Miss Malvina A. Howe of Farmington 
for secretary. 

Professor B. A. Hinsdale, LL.D., of the 
University of Michigan is to deliver sev- 
eral lectures at Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Willimantic, Hartford, ete., during the 
second week of March. These addresses 
will be given before various bodies of pub- 
lie school teachers. 

NEW HAVEN. Nominations for the 
two vacancies in the Yale corporation, 
caused by the death of Edward Mason of 
Chicago, and by the announced retirement 
in June of Frederick J. Kingsbury of 
Waterbury, have just been made. For the 
seat of Mr. Mason Colonel Norris G. Os- 
born of this city, Yale, ’80, and editor of 
the New Haven Register, is named. He 
was perhaps the most intimate friend of 
Mr. Mason. Two sons of Mr. Mason have 
assured Colonel Osborn of their support. 
For Mr. Kingsbury’s seat Henry F. Dimock 
of New York City, a member of the class 
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of ’68, is named. He is a brother-in-law 
oO. ex-Secretary of the Navy W. C. Whit- 
ney, and has the support of distinguished 
alumni. 

DANIELSON. Wilbur F. Gordy of 
Hartford addressed a teachers’ meeting 
Saturday, March 4, at 2 p. m. at the high 
school room. His subject was ‘‘History,” 
on the teaching of which he is a recognized 
authority. He is the author of ‘The 
Pathfinder of American History.” 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Dr. John Casper Branner has been 
elected professor of geology in the Straf- 
ford University. 

WASHINGTON. 

SEATTLE. Dr. Henry C. Myers, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the University of 
Washington, has just received from 
Richard D. Baker of Seattle part III. of the 
Geological Map of Europe, containing 
seven plates. This is one of the most im- 
portant publications of the kind in the 
world. About two years ago Mr. Baker 
gave the university parts I. and II., and it 
is the fortunate owner of them all, five in 
number. By the passage of a bill by the 
house of representatives, two dormitories 
are given the college. It is hoped that the 
senate and governor will approve. 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 


The Speer method in arithmetic has 
been introduced into the Colorado Springs 
schools. 

Professor Bailey of the Kansas state 
normal school lectured on ‘Methods of 
Teaching Elementary Arithmetic” on 
Friday, February 3, before teachers of 
Denver. 

William Hawley Smith delivered his 
lecture on “Art and Literature at the Bar 
of Common Sense” before a highly appre- 
ciative audience in the East Denver high 
school February 7. It was a lecture which 
showed him at his best, and he completely 
captivated his audience. 

The Denver Teachers’ Club has a mem- 
bership of nearly 200. The departments 
of art, professional work, physical culture, 
and current literature are in charge of the 
best leaders obtainable. 

Governor Thomas, in his inaugural ad 
dress, advocated larger appropriations for 
the State University and the normal] 
school. If the legislature endorses his rec- 
ommendations, it will result in an increase 
of more than fifty per cent. to the present 
incomes of both institutions. 

President Slocum of Colorado College is 
the president-elect of the State Teachers’ 
Association for 1899. 

The State School of Mines has an enroll- 


THE TEMPEST. 


Bradley Tripp, one of Boston’s 
will give a Shakesperian recital, 
at Steinert hall on March 
assisted in the 
Harvard male 
Phillips, 


Walter 
favorites, 
“The Tempest,’’ 
16 at 8 o’clock. He will be 
of the play by the 
Messrs. Boyd, Bartlett, 
and Thomas, and Miss Glenn Priest, violin- 
ist, and Miss Louise Wood, pianist. This 
charming play has never been presented in 
Boston by a better balanced company. Mr. 
Tripp is a man of rare power. He is an 
actor in every essential characteristic, a 
man with the conviction that there is an 
educational field for Shakespeare worthy 
any genius. He has therefore arranged for 
a presentation of this play, and educated 
people have but to know the merit of the 
arrangement and of the rendering to give 
it such a reception that will encourage this 
artist to present other masterpieces. 


songs 


quartette, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer School, June 28---Aug. 10. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. REED, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ment of 216 compared with 109 five years 
ago. Colorado furnishes sixty per cent. 
of the students now, compared with 
seventy-five per cent two years ago. 

Mrs. Helen S. Grenfell, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Colorado, 
has jurisdiction over 1,500 school districts 
and fifty-six counties, which she is ex- 
pected to visit once a year. Her tours are 
not all made by rail, but often on horse- 
back, by stage, or by ranch wagon. 

DENVER. Mount Hermon boys’ school 
was incorporated here February 16, and a 
site for the building selected and pur- 
chased. FEF. G. Chamberlain has been ap- 
pointed Colorado agent. Following are 
the incorporators: D. L. Moody, Hiram 
Camp, Julius J. Estey, George M. At- 
water, E. R. Drake, O. H. Greenleaf, Wil- 
liam T. Lee, William H. Haile, David Al- 
len Reed. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

In Harper’s Magazine for March Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge discusses the de- 
struction of the Maine and the battle of 
Manila. Another interesting feature is an 
article entitled ‘“‘The Massacre of Fort 
Dearborn at Chicago,” by a full-blooded 
Indian of the Pottawatomie tribe, whose 
father was a leading chief at the massacre. 
Russell Sturgis contributes ‘‘The Building 
of the Modern City House,” and Julian 
Ralph discusses ‘English Characteristics” 
in his usual interesting way. 
Wyeth has an interesting article on 
“Major-General Forrest at Brice’s Cross- 
Roads.” In fiction the number is espe- 
cially rich. Brander Matthews con- 
tributes a characteristic short story, “On 
the Steps of the City Hall.” Under the 
title “Without the Courts,” Sarah Barn- 
well Elliott contributes a vivid picture ol 
a. critical phase of Southern life not unlike 
that which she portrayed in her noted 
story, Incident.” “The Rented 
House,” by Octave Thanet, is an extremely 
interesting psychological story of an alto- 
gether original style. “The Span o’ Life 
is concluded, and Howells’ ‘Their Silver 
Wedding Journey” is continued. 


—The March Pall Mall Magazine has an 
uncommonly attractive table of contents. 
The number opens with a fine poem by 
Professor Charles G. D. Roberts, entitled 
“Kinsmen Strong,’ emphasizing the aspi- 
rations of those who favor a closer union 
between the United States and England. 
The frontispiece is by C. Dana Gibson, who 
also contributes to the magazine the first 
of three articles, illustrated by himself, 
picturing his recent travels in Egypt. 
Among the other notable contents are: 
An article on the life and work of the late 
Puvis de Chavannes, by Miss Marie L. 
von Vorst, with portrait and examples of 
his work; the fifth of Clark Russell’s in- 
teresting papers on “The Evolution of 
Naval Architecture’; an article by Fred- 
erick Greenwood discussing, in its politi- 
cal aspects, the Kaiser’s recent jaunt in 
Palestine; and the fourth installment of 
General Sir Hugh Gough’s “Old Memo- 
ries’ of the Afghanistan campaign. In 
addition to these interesting features, 
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there is some excellent fiction and several 
fine poems. New York: Astor Court 
Building. Price, $3.00 a year. 


Nothing in the March Century is bet- 
ter worth careful consideration than 
“British Experience in the Government of 
Colonies,” by Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
General Greene writes of ““The Capture of 
Manila.’ Lieutenant Hobson tells of his 
experiences in prison in Santiago, and his 
observations of the siege; Lieutenant J. 
B. Bernadou, who commanded the _ tor- 
pedo-boat Winslow in the action at 
Cardenas, tells the story of May 11; Lieu- 
tenant Cameron Winslow, who com- 
manded the cable-cutting expedition at 
“Cienfuegos” on the same day, deseribcs 
the hazardous operations which he di- 
rected: and Arthur Houghton gives a 
realistic glimpse of ‘Scenes in the Span- 
ish Capital’ on the eve of the late war. A 
more momentous war than that of 1898 is 
the subject of Professor Wheeler’s papers 
on Alexander the Great, the current in- 
stallment of which is devoted to the Mace- 
donian victory at Issus. 

The March Ladies’ Home Journal has 
a noteworthy feature in the page showing 
“Pope Leo XIII. as He Lives in the Vati- 
can.’ The pictures were made by the 
only photographer who has been admitted 
to the Vatican for a number of years. 
“Social Life in America’s French City” 
gives a really charming glimpse into the 
exclusive Creole circles of New Orleans. 
“The Most Wonderful Musical Festival in 
America” recalls the great peace jubilee 
held at Boston in 1872. Besides the con- 
eluding chapters of “The Girls of Camp 
Aready” and the experiences of “The 
Jamesons in the Country,” there is an ex- 
cellent short story, “The Touch of a 
Child,’ and a humorous sketch by John 
Kendrick Bangs. Philadelphia: The 
Curtis Publishing Company. Price, $1.00 
per year 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Appletons’ Popular Seience Monthly tor March; 
terms, 85.00a year. New York, 
The Catholic World for Mareh; terms, $5.10 a 
year. New York. 
Outing for March; 


York. 
The Homileti« 


terms, $3.00 a year, New 


Review tor March; terms 


35.00 


ayear. New York. 
Progress for February; terms, $3.75 a year. 
Chicago. 
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New York. 
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New York. 

Lippincott’s for March; terms, 
Philadelphia. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for March; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 
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FOR ART EDUCATION. 


PEACHERS' ASSOCIATION BEING 


FORMED. 


A NEW ARI 


The Kastern Art Teachers’ Association 
has been organized, to cover all the terri- 
tory east of Central Ohio and north of 
Washington, its object being the advance- 
ment of public art education. The move- 
ment has been in progress for some time, 
and culminated in a meeting of represen- 
tatives from several states at the Claren- 
don hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y., last Saturday, 


‘at the time of the annual meeting of the 


New York State Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, when an organization was effected. 

A constitution was adopted and a com- 
mittee of sixteen appointed to arrange for 
the first general meeting of the new asso- 
ciation, to be held in New York in the 
early spring, at which time the organiza- 
tion will be perfected by the election of 
officers. Solon P. Davis of Hartford, 
Conn., was chosen chairman of the com- 


mittee, with James Hall of Springfield, 
Mass., as secretary, and Alfred Vance 
Churehill of New York as_ treasurer. 


Other members of the general committee 
are: Henry T. Bailey, state director of art 
education for Massachusetts; James Fred- 
erick Hopkins, director of drawing in 
public schools, Boston; Walter S. Perry, 
director of department of fine arts, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn; W.S. Goodnough, 
director of drawing in public schools, 
Brooklyn; Dr. James P. Haney, supervisor 
of manual training, New York City; Wil- 
liam A. Mason, director of drawing in pub- 
lie schools, Philadelphia; Miss Harriett 
I. Rice, supervisor of drawing, Providence, 
R. I.; Miss Sara A. Fawcett, supervisor of 


Newark, N. J.; Miss Stella 
supervisor of drawing, New 
Frank H. Collins, Queens- 
Arthur H. Flint, Poly- 
Charles T. 
A. Sar- 


drawing, 
Skinner, 
Haven; 
borough, N. Y.; 
technic Institute, Brooklyn; 
Wheelock, Albany; Miss Eliza 
gent, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

It is hoped by the promoters that this 
association will complement in the East 
the broad work now being done by the 
Western Drawing Teachers’ Association 
in the region west of Ohio. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
STUDY. 


AN AID IN 


Never has anything more attractive as 
an aid in the study of natural history been 
prepared than the “Object Lessons in 
Natural History,” comprising thirty 
plates, designed and prepared with the 
utmost care by Professor K. G. Lutz, and 
published by the Raphael Tuck & Sons 
Company, Ltd., 368 Broadway, New York. 
The leading representatives of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms are shown in a 
series of beautiful pictures. The object of 
the series is to familiarize both children 
and students with the construction and 
habits of the principal creatures of the 
animal world, and the growth, structure, 
flowers, and fruit of the vegetable king- 
dom, together with the various insects and 
animalculae which fertilize or prey upon 
them. 

The plates are prepared in the most at- 
tractive Manner; every animal, plant, or 
flower is printed in absolutely natural 
colors; a carefully-prepared book is is- 
sued in connection with the plates; the 
familiar objects near home are first de- 
picted, and those of foreign lands gradu- 
ally introduced. In the Illustrated Book 
of Lessons accompanying the chart each 
plate is treated separately, and a lesson 
given on the objects. The beautifully- 
illustrated circular issued by the firm 
gives detailed information in regard to the 
work. 
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ROSTON, Mass., 230 W INFORMATION, ETC.. address any of the following: 
BUPEALO St: H.W. Sweet, Dist. Pass. MIT WAL KI is 477 Broadway: C. C. Mordough, Dist. Pass. Act. © 
CHICAGO, 208 8. Clark St KF. a t AL, Que., 116 St. Peter St hor 8 
CINCINNATT. Ohio, Carew Agent. NEW YORK CITY, 319 B’dwav: W Pas 
DETROIT, Mich., 153 Jefferson A Pass. Agt. PHILADELPHIA, Pa.. 47 8. 3d St: Agt. Pass Dept. 
INDIANAPOLIS Ina.. ¢2 Jackeon Pi. ‘ rir RG, Pa.. 1,118 Carnegie Bldg ARt. 
J. E. Turner, SONTO, Ont., R'm 14, 6 King St. W., G. W. MeCaskey 


NORTHERN PACIFIC-SHASTA 


TICK TO YOUR DETERMINATION. | 


Send to CHARLES S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn., 
six cents for Wonderland ’98.” 


| ROUTE. |i 
HAMLIN 

GARLAND 
says that this range — the Mission - 
a subordinate one of the Rockies, 
is the ( 
GRANDEST 
MOUNTAIN 
RANGE  { 
in the United States. { 
HE IS RIGHT ! 
THE TEACHER 
who returns from the j 
LOS ANGELES N. E. A. 
ria this route can see this range and 
and the lower part of the 
FLATHEAD 
INDIAN 
RESERVATION 
and valley from the car windows. { 

YELLOWSTONE 

PARK 
can only be reached by using this route. 


I ullman Sleeping Cars 

run direct to the Park boundary. 
Determine to return via this route, 

and ( 
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‘Some New Books. 


Title. 
For Student Days and Birthdays. 
selected Letters of Madame de Sé vig ne. = 
Introductory French Prose Composition...... ‘ 
The French Revolution and the E nglish Poets...... 
Algebra for Schools........ 
The West Indies...... 
The Grading of Se hools. 
, German Reader rere 
Don Quixote.... 
Plutarch’s Lives— Vols. I. and It) 
sir Roger de Coverley Papers.............. 
Pring Friedrich von Homburg. ... 
Baumbach’s Waldnovellen., 
Sit Roger de Coverley Papers. 
\ Dictionary of University Degrees 


VAYOR HARRISON’S SUGGESTION. 


Mayor Harrison wrote to Dr. W. R. Har- 
per suggesting that the educational com- 
mission should give the teachers in the 
public schools a chance to discuss the 
various features of the commission’s bill 
now before the legislature. The letter is 
as follows:— 


William R. Harper, President Educational 

Commission :— 

Dear Sir: Publication of the bill an- 
nexed to the report of the educational 
commission has aroused a good deal of 
unfavorable criticism among the teachers 
in regard to some of its provisions. I 
have no doubt that there are features in 
the bill which can be eliminated with ad- 
vantage. The members of the commission 
doubtless had this in mind, too, in pre- 
paring their report, for I find it set forth 
in the introduction to the latter that the 
bill is presented “for the purpose of con- 
venient and thorough discussion.”’ In 
view of this, I trust you will not take it 
amiss trom me to suggest that an early 
opportunity be afforded teachers and 
others interested to discuss the bill and 
suggest amendments. 

Yours faithfully, 
CARTER H. HARRISON. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 

The state legislature of Minnesota has 
before it a bill, with every prospect of its 
passage, providing that any city of more 
than 50,000 inhabitants shall, upon the pe- 
tition of three-fourths of the teachers, 
create a publie school teachers’ retirement 
fund, and shall set apart therefor one per 
cent. of the salaries paid the teachers, to 
be deducted whenever regular payments 
are made. They shall add to the fund all 
moneys received from gifts, legacies, and 
bequests to said fund, and all other 
moneys derived from all other sources for 
said fund. 

Of this fund, twenty-five per cent. shall 
constitute a reserve fund, and seventy-five 
per cent. an annuity fund. No part of the 
principal of said reserve fund shall be used 
for annuities for the first ten years. The 
annuity fund shall be used solely for an- 
nuities and current expenses. The board 
of trustees shall consist of the president 
and chairman of the finance committee of 
the board of education, superintendent of 
publie schools, and three representatives 
of the teachers. There shall be an ad- 
visory board of three business men of the 
community selected by the trustees. The 
treasurer of the school board shall hold 
the funds, giving appropriate bonds. 

The board of education may retire on 
account of permanent physical or mental 
disability, and any teacher who shall have 
taught for twenty years or more, of which 
fifteen years shall have been in the city 
which provides for the fund, and allow 
said teacher one-half salary received at 
time of retirement, in case it does not ex- 
ceed $600.  Aften ten years’ service, and 
ess than twenty, they may be retired, 1 

eiving an amount proportionate to length 

r service. 

Provision is made for special cases. No 

nnuity shall be paid to one who has not 
contributed a sum equal to twenty per 
cent. of his last salary. If the full amount 
has not been contributed at the time of 

tirement, it must be paid in one sum 
thin thirty days after retirement. Each 

Nnuitant shall pay into the fund regu- 

lv one per cent. of his salary. 


EACHERS’ TOURS T0 WASHINGTON 


Including side trip to Mount Vernon and 
\lexandria, under the  personally-con- 
icted tourist system of the Pennsyl 
inia railroad, leaving Boston March 13 
nd 27, April 3, 10, and 24. Seven days, 
$23. Side trips to Old Point Comfort and 
Richmond. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tour- 
iSt agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


Author. Publisher. Pric® 
Sawyer. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, $1.2 
Syms [Ed.}. Americ an Book Cc N.Y. 

Frangois. 
Farrar (Ed.). “ 25 
Hancock. Henry Holt & Co., 
Lavignac. “6 — 
Smith. . Hazleton Smith, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Shearer. H.P. Smith Pub. Co., 
Hewett Macmillan Company, 1,00 
Johnson | Ed.} 15 
Litchtield, Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 
Nollen {| Ed.}. — 
Bernhardt [Ed.}. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 35 
Hudson [Fd.}. as 66 
Bardeen. C. W. Bardeen & Co,, Syracuse. 1.00 


MISCELLANY. 


The Rt. Rev. George Herbert Kinsolv- 
ing, assistant Episcopal bishop of Texas, 
is a giant of six feet four inches, and walks 
along with an easy stride that always ex- 
cites attention. One morning he was 
hurrying along a street in a strange city, 
wearing a big slouch hat, when a news- 
boy, who had been following him with 
great curiosity, at length called out: “Say, 
mister, be you Buffalo Bill?” ‘No, my 
son,” replied the bishop, as his eyes 
twinkled with merriment; “I am Texas 
George.’’—Exchange. 


Pronunciation in Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary is indicated by the ordi- 
nary diacritically marked letters used in 
the schoolbooks of the country, the sounds 
of which are taught in the public schools. 

A little boy of seven, on the occasion of 
the marriage of an aunt, had, with much 
pains, made as a present a little blue, 
heart-shaped pin-cushion, trimmed about 
the edges with beads. His mother sug- 
gested that he work an appropriate verse 
of Scripture upon it. After deliberating a 
moment, the little fellow thought of this 
verse, recently heard in his Sunday 
school: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’—Ex 

Simple as writing is, writers must have 
a variety to select from. isterbrook 
makes so many styles that he is able to 
suit every one. 

“Always keep cool,” exclaimed the man 
who lived to give advice. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Meekton. “But don’t 
let the man who tends to the steam down 
stairs hear you say that. He runs the 
idea into the  ground.’’—Washington 
Star. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


Teacher to High School Pupil—‘‘Did 
you advertise for the owner of that ten- 
dollar bill you found?” 

Pupil—‘‘No, I thought that would look 
as if I wanted to boast of my honesty.” 


Attention of delegates and teachers who 
contemplate attending the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention at Los 
Angeles is called to the three routes of the 
Southern Pacific Company: Sunset route, 
via New Orleans, Ogden route, via Ogden, 
Utah, Shasta route, via Portland, Ore. 

Write for illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of these routes and places of interest 
in California. 

E. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston. 

Edwin Hawley, assistant general traffic 
manager. 

L. H. Nutting, Eastern passenger agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Battery place, New 
York. 


$ At the End of Your Journey you will find © 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


‘The GRAND UNION HOTEL § 


Fourth Ave. and 42d Sts.. 

Opposite Grand Centrai Depot, NE W YORK. 

- Central for shopping and theatres. 

a Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, #1.O00 per Day and Upwards. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ALL IN THREE HOURS, ‘Telegram. - — Send immediately teac mer: German, French, algebra, 
Geol gy. If not, answer,— Principal C. L. MCGAVERN, East Aurora, 
Feb. 21, 1899. 


Telegram, — Can send teac her pm.B. ai: oe ly. Which one depends on salary ? 
the same, Feb. 21, 1°99, 


Telegraph amount.— To 


Telegram. — Present oeey $440. We might go to $550. — The same, Feb. 21, 1899. 

Telegram. — French, German, algebra, geometry; East Aurora, Erie county; $550; begin immed1- 
ately; go to-night; tele graph acceptance. — Jo Clura WP age, Weedsport, Feb. 21, "1899. 

Telegram. — I ae cept. Will start to-morrow, 8 a.m, Have telegraphed East Aurora. — From the 


same, Feb. 21, 1899. 
Telegram. — Clara Ul. Page will start to-morrow. Guarantee her superior teacher; strong in branches 
named, — 7'o C. L. MeGavern, Feb. 21, 1899. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Ryracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCTATION 101 Auitorum Busing 


CHICACO, Iii. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


Fourteenth year. Fiils more positions in good 

schools than any other Agency. | Central 

iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 

personally recommended, Calls for September d Hall 

now coming in. New Year- Book free. all, 
Address C, J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


B. FF. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- || Pullman Bldg. 
TEACHERS’ || manent clientage among the | 
AGENCY. _ best schools in the West....... | Chicago. 


M E Ri Introduces to Colle 

RICAN : TEACHERS AGENCY gauges 

an FOR EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess s, or 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULTON, . . « 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_4 Ashburton P!., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave, New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., *c hicago. 28 King 8 West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 420 untets Bldg. , San Francisco. 


1041 32d St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, nese DES MOINES, IOWA, 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENGY, ax. Pow 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


aan Y nN with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
. Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Pen :- 


syivania and other States. /ou7 teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 


vices of the oldest agency west of the Hudson. We are now making 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 
positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 
The Teachers’ cling supe Association of N. E. 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 68 “ae ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 
| OFFICES haem, Manager. 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 
Over 3,000 filled.. SEND MANUAL. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. J. EDMANDS, MANAGER, 352 Washington street, Moston. 
(the most frequented by school officials 


SEND FOR New MANUAL. || Mew Headquarters {orsnyin the United States. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ [AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 State St., Albany, N. ¥. 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTHWEST ERN TEACHE RS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
The South and West does very business 

in that field. For full information write to ( L. AUDE J. BE L Ly P ‘roprietor. 


J We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
$W inship | , in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
¢ Agency. AKKON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Ke ellogg’s Bureau 


Fetablished 1856. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


3 East 14th St.. New York. Established in 1889, 
—— Has filled hundreds of places. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE _ 


New England teachers wanted. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


He Manager, 


Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend “ ia 
ations have weight with achool officials. - on E. 9th St., New York. 


he s DENVER ! We assist teachers in se- 
The Colorado Teachers Agency, COLO. T BAC HE RS! +4 
re »x-State werintende Nying Colleges, Schoois, 
FRED. Dit K, Manager, ex-State Superint ndent. aid with rote Taachers. and Gov- 
WP &, can assist competent teachers to desirable posi. ernesses Free of Charge. INTERSTATE TEACH- 


qualified teachers School Directors in the selection of ERS ACENC Y, 126 ‘Washington St., Chicago. 


HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journsl of Education,” 


-N CHERMERHORN’ S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU | 


Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) St. Louis, Mo. | 


SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
| St., Boston, and 169 Wabash ur 
, Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai a 
= 
E. A. 
ly. 
| 
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First Steps in the History | 
of Our Country. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY and ARTHUR MAY MOWRY. 


Few books are so fascinating and stirring to boys and girls, either 
in school or under the evening Jamp at home, as “ First Steps in the 
History of Our Country.” 

The book consists of the personal narratives of 39 of the most dis- 
tinguished Americans, from Columbus to Edison. Through the stories 
of these leading personages the history of our country is woven. The 
personal narratives are told with all the spirit and bright interest of 
an accomplished story-teller, and abound in anecdote and conversation, 
and are equally readable both to children and adults. 

When a young person finishes this book, he has gained a very fair 
idea of what AMERICA stands for, and he has also gained a proud idea 
of what it is to be an American citizen. 

It is alsoa most fazr book. It gives both sides of disputed questions. 
Thus, it recognizes what Lord Baltimore did for religious toleration in 
Maryland as distinctly as it describes what Roger Williams did for re- 
ligious liberty in Rhode Island. In its portrayal of Calhoun, Clay, and 
Lee, it gives to the South as fair a showing as the North receives in the 
stories of Webster, Lincoln, and Grant. 

The book is up-to-date in its recognition of the Spanish war, which 
is treated in the interesting narrative of the beautiful work done by Clara 
Barton and the Red Cross Society. 

There is not a dull page in it. Though a history, it reads more like 


a romance. The dullest child who once begins to read this book will 


not want to lay it down until it is finished. 
As a school text-book for Elementary Grades or for Supplementary 


Reading, or as a book for a child’s Library, it leads all others. 
320 Pages. 213 Lllustrations. Introductory price, 60 cents. 
Emerson’s saying, that every institution is but the lengthened 


shadow of a man, was evidently one of the inspirations of this 
delightful little book. — Zhe School Journal. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 


Che Of which over 2% 
millions have been 


sold in Europe, can 
Wonder ++ now be obtained of ee $5. 0 O 
us for the small 


(Microscope, sum of??? op, MORE) 


HE accomplishments of THE WONDER MICROSCOPE are that one can see everything 
about 2500 times enlarged; therefore atoms of dust, and animals, invisible to the eye, 
appear as large as Maybugs. Indispensable to the Instructor in Botany and Zoology, and 
a long-looked-for apparatus for the household, for the examination of fabrics, food, and 
Jiving infusoria, invisible to the naked eye, can be seen swimming 


"ONLY 


trichinz in meat. 


lustily around in the water. 
The instrument, besides, is supplied with a lens for short-sighted people, with which 


one can see the smallest type. 
The whole outfit, including instructions, is in an elegant case, and can be had of 


LOUIS STREIT, 47 East Third Street, N. Y. City. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. Warcreates a demand for large increase of employees. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Send for registration blanks and circulars. 
Agency W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
tications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
may rely upon our efforts, 


Wm. F. Jarvis, | 
AtviIn F. PEAsg, | 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES, 


THE BEST 
MODERN BOOKS 


SPRACHE UND GESPRACH. 


GERMAN PRIMER. First and Second Reader, Natural Method. By J. p. 
LOESBERG. Edited by Prof. C. F. Kolbe, Buchtel College, Ohio, Illus 


trated. $1.00. 
“ The best method I have seen for teaching German.” —B. H. BELL, 


High School, Springfield, Mass. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 


Just out. By May R. ATWATER, New Haven, Ct. Poems of Browning, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphrased for First 
Grade, with unique illustrations. A most charming book. 30 cents. 

Supt. Dutron, Brookline, Mass. 

72 cents. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 
HISTORICAL SERIES. 4 
INDIANS AND PIONEERS—Earliest Days in America. 


cs tof Colonies. Authentic 


“ They filla long-Selt want. We have adopted them.” —C. B. GILBERT, , 
GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. Surr. Carro i, Worcester. 


a. 2 Ww .D. First Book, Primary, 40 cents ; Second Book, for id and 4th Grades, 50 cents. A 
unique people. Profusely illustrated. CUBA, PORTO KICO, PHILIPPINES, 


AWAIT]. in Book II. . 
rhe print for elementary geography work.” — ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Ills. 
REVIVAL OF ENGLISH POETRY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BUCKINGHAM. Choice selections from Words worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Plates of Poets; fac-simile 
of handwriting; tables of dates; valuable bibliography; invaluable tor students. *0 cents. 
“ Excellent: we hare adopted it.” — Prof. PERRY, Princeton University. 
MORSE SPELLER. 


DuTron. Leading all others. The correlation of Spelling with History, Geography, Science, and Literature. 


Com. cloth, 30 cents. Test it. 

“Tt is my idea of an ideal, up-to-date speller.” — E. R. SHAW, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York. 
NEW CENTURY DEVLOPMENT MAPS. 

Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 40 cents per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets. 


CUBA, PORTO RICO, PHILIPPINES: Maps. 


Ready. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 
ATWOOD’S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
The Best. 


SMITH - WILLARD STANDARD PHYSIOLOGY. 
Before ordering others, do not fail to examine our successful books. Now is the time to buy Thompson's 


Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memorandum for four years. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS. Send for Illustrated Catalog. Many other choice books. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, . . . 96 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street, t-+-+ CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue. 


UNEQUALED TEXT-BOOKS 


By JOHN FISKE, Litt. D., LL. D. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Topical Analysis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers, 

By FRANK ALPINE HILL, Litt. D., formerly Head Master of the English High School in Cam- 
bridge, and later of the Mechanic Arts High Schoo] in Boston. Crown 8vo, half leather, 
small pica type, xxi. + 561 pages. $1.00, wet. 

Fiske’s History of the United States contains 230 illustrations (including maps not colored), 5 
full-page colored maps, and 2 double-page colored maps; also an account by Mr. Fiske of the 

Spanish-American War. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Considered with Some Reference to Its Origins. 


With Questions on the Text by FRANK A. HILL, formerly Head Master of the English High 
School at Cambridge, Mass., and Bibliographical Notes by Mr. Fiske. Crown 8vo, 390 
pages. $1.00, 

An Inquiry Relating to Training for Citizenship in the Public Schools, made by HENRY W. 
THURSTON, of the Hyde Park High School of Chicago (see School Review for October, 1898, 
p. 579), shows that in the 37 Secondary Schools, located in 12 States, which sent in reports, 
Fiske’s Civil Government is used 33} per cent. more widely than any other book. Fiske’s Civil 
Government supplies an irreproachable text by a great scholar, Suggestive Questions by a great 
teacher, and Bibliographical Notes invaluable for individual research. 


Best in use. 


Descriptive circulars, with sample pages, and commendations from teachers who have used the 
books will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK St., Boston. 11 EAst 17TH St., NEw YORK. 378-388 WABASH AvVE., CHICAGO. 


Translations 


@) Litcral — Interlinear —105 Volumes 


Dictionaries 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, 


O 

O 

O 
Latin, Greek 
O 

O 


FURNISHING 
65 5* Ave. NY. CO. 


O Tutorial Series Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 
200 vols. specially designed for coach- Ra j nN bow C rayo n ra 


ing for exams. in all college studies 
O Tcolors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
O Hinds a Woble duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
O ings,teaching,ete. ‘* Rainbow,” ** Radiant,’ Edu- 
Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. cational” packages. Also in 14 gross boxes, solid or 
O 4 Cooper Institute, New York City assorted colors, Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 
FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


O 
9) Chambers St., N.Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


Publishers. _ | SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 
ONIUER SITY stores | Forms of Expression: 

Any Too much stress on the author’s 


ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
PU B LIS H NG oh the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 

43-47 East 10th St., place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 


AYA) 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
ICDS @ New York @ expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
Dk OS of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
nee? OS dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com- 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 


The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curr 
Boston, Mass. Ph.D., President of the School). 
PLO ———— _The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
: ————————— | Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Advanced L Leland T, Powers says have — the work of elo- 
essons In 60 rap J. literature and established it upon scien- 
ific and artistic siples. 
By M. G. CHENEY, M.S. Artistic iples 
Includes essentials and excludes unprofitable de- 
tails. Many newand helpful features, and adapted Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
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